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a sham fight used to be carried on at Pallam until, about 
a hundred years ago, it was stopped through the inter- 
vention of Colonel Munro, the Fritish Resident in 
Travancore. The place is still called Patanilam (battle 
field), and the tank, on opposite sides of which the 
contending parties assembled, Chorakulam (pool of 
blood). The steel swoids and spears, of curious and 
various shapes and shields large enough to cover a man, 
are even now preserved in the local temple. Many lives 
were lost in these fights It is not generally known, 
even to people in these parts, that a sham fight takes 
place on Macam and the previous day every year at a 
place called Wezhapra, between the Changanacherry and 
Ambalapuzha taluks Three banyan trees mark the 
place. People, especially Pulayas and Pariehs, to the 
number of many thousands, collect round tke outside 
trees with steel] swords, spears, and slings in their hand. 
A small bund (embankment) separates the two parties, 
They have to perform certain religious rites near the tree 
which stands in the middle, and, in doing so, make some 
movements with their swoids and spears to the accom- 
paniment of music, If those standing on one side of the 
bund cross it, a regular fight is the result. In order to 
avoid such things, without at the same time interfering 
with their liberty to worship at the spot, the Government 
this year made all the necessary arrangements. The 
Police were sent for the purpose. Everything went off 
smoothly but for one untoward event. The people had 
been told not to come armed with steel weapons, but 
with wooden ones. They had to put them down, and 
were then allowed to go and worship.” 

Of conversion to Muhammadanism at the present 
time, a good example is afforded by the Cherumans. 
“ This caste,” the Census Superintendent, 1881, writes, 
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“numbered 99,009 in Malabar at the census of 1871, 
and, in 1881, is returned as only 64,735. There are 40,000 
fewer Cherumans than there would have been but for 
some disturbing influence, and this is very well known 
to be conversion to Muhammadanism. The honour of 
Islam once conferred on the Cheruman, he moves at one 
spring several places higher than that which he originally 
occupied.” ‘Conversion to Muhammadanism,” Mr. 
Logan writes, “bas hada marked effect in freeing the 
slave caste in Malaba: from their former burthens, By 
conversion a Cheruman obtains a distinct rise in the 
social scale, and, if he is in consequence bullied or beaten, 
the influence of the whole Muhammadan community 
comes to his aid.” It has been noted * that Cheruman 
converts to Islam take part in the Moplah (Mappilla) 
outbreaks, which from tine to time disturb the peace of 
Malabar. 

The home of the Cheruman is called a chala or hut, 
which has a thatched root of crass and palm-leaves 
resembling an immense bee-hive. A big underground 
cell, with a ceiling of planks, forms the granary of the 
occupants of these huts. The chicf house furniture 
consists of a pestle and mortar, and two or three 
earthenware pots. 

The habitations of the Pulayas of Cochin are thus 
described by Mr. Anantha Krishna lyer. “Their huts 
are generally called madams, which are put up on the 
banks of fields, in the middle of rice flats, or on trees 
along their borders, so as to enable them to watch the 
crops after the toils of the day. They are discouraged 
from erecting better huts, under the idea that, if settled 
more comfortably, they would be less inclined to move 
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as cultivation required. The madams are very poor huts, 
supported on four small posts, and thatched with leaves. 
The sides are protected with the same kind of leaves. 
There is only one room, and the floor, though slightly 
raised, is very damp during the rainy months. These 
temporary buildings are removed after the harvest, and 
put up in places where cultivation has to be carried on. 
All the members of the family sleep together in the same 
hut. Small temporary huts aie sometimes erected, which 
are little better than inverted baskets These are placed 
in the rice field while the crop is on the ground, and near 
the stacks while it 1s being thrashed. In the northern 
parts of the State, the Pulaya huts are made of mud walls, 
and provided with wooden doors, The roofs are of 
bamboo framework thatched with palmyra palm leaves. 
The floor 1s raised, and the huts are provided with pyals 
(raised platforms) on three sides. They have also small 
compounds (grounds) around them. There is only one 
room inside, which 1s the sleeping apartment of the 
newly married youngsters The others, I am told, sleep 
on the verandahs, The utensils consist of a few earthen 
pots fur cooking and keeping water, and a few earthen 
dishes for taking food. In addition to these, | found a 
wooden mortar, a few pestles, two pans, two winnowing 
pans, a fish basket for each woman, a few cocoanut sheils 
for keeping salt and other things, a few baskets of their 
own making, in one of which a few dirty cloths were 
placed, some mats of their own making, a bamboo vessel 
for measuring corn, and a vessel for containing toddy.” 
“ During the rainy season, the Cherumas in the field 
wear a few green leaves, especially those of the plantain 
tree, tied round’ their waists, and a small cone-shaped 
cap, made of plantain leaf, is worn on the head. This 
Practice, among the females, has fallen into dignge in 
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Malabar, though it is to some extent still found in the 
Native States. The Cherumi is provided with one long 
piece of thick cloth, which she wraps round her waist, 
and which does not even reach the knees. She does not 
cover the chest.” * The Cheruma females have been 
described as wearing, when at work in the open, a big 
oval-shaped handleless umbrella covered with palm 
leaves, which they place on their back, and which covers 
the whole of their person in the stooping attitude. The 
men use, during the rainy season, a short-handled palm- 
leaf umbrella. 

The women are profusely decorated with cheap jewelry 
of which the following are examples - 

1. Lobes of both ears widely dilated by rolled 
leaden ornainents. Brass, and two glass bead necklets, 
string necklet with flat brass ornaments, the size of a 
Venetian sequin, with device as in old Travancore gold 
coins, with two brass cylinders pendent behind, and 
tassels of 1ed cotton. Three brass rings on right little 
finger ; two on left ring finger, one brass and two steel 
bangles on left wrist. 

2. Several bead necklets, and a single necklet of 
many rows of beads. Brass nechlet like preceding, with 
steel prong and scoop, for removing wax from the ears 
and picking teeth, tied to one of the necklets. Attached 
to, and pendent from one necklet, three palm leaf rolls 
with symbols and Malayalam inscription to act as a 
charm in driving away devils. Three ornamental brass 
bangles on right forearm, two on left. Iron bangle 
on left wrist. Thin brass ring in helix of each ear. 
Seventy thin brass rings (alanddti) with heavy brass 
ornament (adikaya) in dilated lobe of each ear. 


* Calcutta Review, 1900. 
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3. In addition to glass bead necklets, a necklet 
with heavy heart-shaped brass pendants. String round 
neck to ward off fever. 

4. String necklet with five brass cylinders pendent ; 
five brass bangles on right wrist ; six brass and two iron 
bangles on left wrist. 

Right hand, one copper and five brass rings on 
middle finger; one iron and three brass rings on little 
finger. 

Left hand, one copper and five brass rings on 
middle finger ; three brass and two copper rings on ring 
finger ; one brass ring on little finger 

5. Trouser button in helia of left ear. 

6. Brass bead necklet with pendent brass ornament 

“With legend “ Best superior umbrella made in Japan, 
made for Favalhhoy Peeroo Mahomed, Bombay.” 

A Cheruman, at Calicut, had his hair long and 
unkempt, as he played the drum at the¢emple. Another 
had the hair arranged in four matted plaits, for the cure 
of disease in performance of a vow. A man who wore a 
copper cylinder on his Join string, containing a brass 
strip with mantrams (consecrated formulz) engraved on 
it, sold it to me for a rupee with the assurance that it 
would protect me from devils. 

Concerning the marriage ceremony of the Cherumans 
in Malabar, Mr. Appadorai lyer writes that ‘the bride- 
groom's sister is the chief performer. It is she who pays 
the bride's price, and carries her off. The consent of 
the parents is required, and is signified by an interchange 
of visits between the parents of the bride and bridegroom, 
During these visits, rice-water (conji) is sipped. Before 
fasting the conji, they drop a fanam (local coin) into the 
vessel containing it, as a token of assent to the marriage: 
When the wedding party sets out, a large congregation 
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of Cherumans follow, and at intervals indulge in stick 
play, the women singing in chorus to encourage them 
“Let us see, let us see the stick play (vadi tallu), Ok! 
Cheruman.' The men and women mingle indiscrimi- 
nately in the dance during the wedding ceremony. On 
the return to the bridegroom's hut, the bride is expected 
to weep loudly, and deplore her fate. On entering the 
bridegroom's hut, she must tread on a pestle placed 
across the threshold.” During the dance, the women 
have been described as letting down their hair, and 
dancing with a tolerable amount of rhythmic precision 
amid vigorous drumming and singing. According to 
another account, the bridegroom receives from his 
brother-in-law a kerchief, which the giver ties round his 
waist, and a bangle which is placed on his arm. Thet 
bride receives a pewter vessel from her brother. Next 
her cousin ties a kerchief round the groom's forehead, 
and sticks a betel leaf in it. The bride is then handed 
over to the bridegroom. 

Of the puberty and marriage ceremonies of the 
Pulayas of Cochin, the following detailed account is 
given by Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer. ‘‘ When a Pulaya 
girl comes of age, she is located in a’separate hut. Five 
Vallons (headmen), and the castemen of the kara (settle- 
ment), are invited to take part in the performance of the 
ceremony. A song, called malapattu, is sung for an hour 
by a Parayan to the accompaniment of drum and pipe 
The Parayan gets a para of paddy, and his assistants 
three annas each. As soon as this is over, seven cocoa- 
nuts are broken, and the water thereof is poured over 
the head of the girl, and the broken halves are distributed 
g the five Vallons and seven girl who are also 
edt : present. Some more water is also poured 
's head at the time. She is lodged ina 
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temporary hut for seven days, during which food is served , 
to her at a distance. She is forbidden to go out and 
play with her friends. On the morning of the seventh 
day, the Vallons of the kara and the castemen are again 
invited. The latter bring with them some rice, vege-- 
tables, and toddy, to defray the expenses of the feast. 
At dawn, the mother of the girl gives oil to the seven 
Pulaya maidens, and to her daughter for an oil-bath, 
They then go to a neighbouring tank (pond) or stream to 
bathe, and return home. The girl is then neatly dressed, 
and adorned in her best. Her face is painted yellow, 
and marked with spots of various colours, She stands 
before a few Parayas, who play on their flute and drum, 
to cast out the demons, if any, from her body. The girl 
Jeaps with frantic movements, if she is possessed by 
them. In that case, they transfer them to 4 tree close 
by driving a nail into the trunk after due offerings. If 
she is not possessed, she remains unmoved, and the 
Parayas bring the music to a close. The girl is again 
bathed with her companions, who are all treated to a 
dinner. The ceremony then comes to an end with a 
feast to the castemen, The ceremony described is 
performed by the Valluva Pulayas in the southern parts, 
near and around the suburbs of Cochin, but is unknown 
among other sub-tribes elsewhere. The devil-driving 
by the Parayas is not attended to. Nor is a temporary 
hut erected for the girl to be lodged in. She is allowed 
to remain in a corner of the hut, but is not permitted to 
touch others. She is bathed on the seventh day, ard 
the castemen, friends and relations, are invited to a 
feast. 

“Marriage is prohibited among members of the'satng 
\kpottam (family group). In the Chittar taluk, memberg 
€f the same village do not intermarry, for they beligve 
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that their ancestors may have been the slaves of some 
local landlord, and, as such, the descendants of the same 
parents. A young man may marry among the relations 
of his father, but nut among those of his mother. In the 
Palghat taluk, the Kanakka Cherumas pride themselves 
on the fact that they avoid girls within seven degrees of 
relationship. The marriage customs vary according to 
the sub-division. In the southern parts of the State, 
Pulaya girls are merried before puberty, while in other 
places, among the Kanakka Cherumas and other sub- 
tribes, they are married both before and after puberty. 
In the former case, when a girl has not been married 
before puberty, she is regarded as having become 
polluted, and stigmatised as a woman whose age is 
known. Her parents and uncles lose all claim upon her. 
They formally drive her out of the hut, and proceed to 
purify it by sprinkling water mised with cow-dung both 
inside and outside, and also with sand. She is thus 
turned out of caste. She was in former times, handed 
over to the Vallon, who either married her to his own 
son, or sold her to a slave master. If a girl is too 
poor to be married before puberty, the castemen of the 
kara raise a subscription, and marry her to one of 
themselves. 

“When a young Pulayan wishes to marry, he applies 
to his master, who is bound to defray the expenses, He 
gives seven fanams* io the bride's master, one fanam 
worth of cloth to the bride-elect, and about ten fanams 
for the marriage feast. In all, his expenses amount to 
ten rupees. The ceremony consists in tying a ring 
attached to a thread round the neck of the bride. This 
is provided by her parents. When he Becomes tired of 


* One fanam = four annas eight pies. 
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‘this wife, he may dispose of her to any other person who 
,will pay the expenses incurred at the marriage. There 
‘are even now places where husband and wife serve 
‘different masters, but more frequently they serve the 
‘same master. The eldest male child belongs to the 
master of the mother. The rest of the family remain 
with the mother while young, but, being the property 
of the owner, revert to him when of an age to be useful, 
She also follows them, in the event of her becoming a 
widow. In some places, a man brings a woman to his 
master, and says that he wishes to keep her as his wife. 
She receives her allowance of rice, but may leave her 
husband as she likes, and is not particular in changing 
one spouse for another In othe1 places, the marriage 
ceremonies of the Era Cherumas are more formal, The 
bridegroom's party gocs to the bride's hut, and presents 
rice and betel leaf to the head of the family, and asks 
for the bride Consent is indicated by the bride's 
brother placing some rice and cloth before the assembly, 
and throwing rice on the headman of the caste, who is 
present. On the appointed day, the bridegroom goes 
to the hut with two companions, and presents the girl 
with cloth and twelve fanams kiom that day he is 
regarded as her husband, and cohabitation begins ati 
once, But the bride cannot accompany him until the 
ceremony called mangalam is performed The bride+ 
groom’s party goes in procession to the bride's hut, 
where a feast awaits them. The man gives sweetmeats 
to the girl’s brother. The caste priest recites the family 
history of the two persons, and the names of rel, 
masters and deities. They are then seated 

lamp and a heap of rice in a pandal (booth), One, 
the assembly gets up, and delivers a pen Ba 
duties of married life, touching on the ¢vild: 
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cheating, adultery, and so forth, Rice is thrown on the 
heads of the couple, and the man prostrates himself at 
the feet of the elders. Next day, rice is again thrown 
on their heads. Then the party assembled makes pre- 
sents to the pair, a part of which goes to the priest, and 
a part to the master of the husband. Divorce is very 
easy, but the money paid must be returned to the 
woman. 

“In the Ooragam proverthy of the Trichdr taluk, I 
find that the marriage among the Pulayas of that locality” 
and the neighbouring villages is « rude form of samban- 
dham (alliance), somewhat similar tu that which prevails 
among the Nayars, whose slaves a large majority of 
them are. The husband, if he may be so called, goes to 
the womans hut with his wages, to stay therein with ber 
for the night They may serve under different masters. 
A somewhat similar custom prevails among the Pula 
Cherumas of the Trichur taluk. The connection is called 
Merungu Kooduka, which means to tame, or to associate 
with. 

“A young man, who wishes to marry, goes to the 
parents of the young woman, and asks their consent to 
associate with their daughter. If they approve, he goes 
to her at night as often as he likes. The woman seldom 
comes to the husband's hut to stay with him, except 
with the permission of the thamar (landlord) on auspicious , 
occasions. They are at liberty to separate at their will 
and pleasure, and the children born of the union belong 
to the mother’s landlord. Among the Kanakka Cheru- 
vanas,in the northern parts of the State, the following 
“marital relations are in force. When a young man 
'¢higoses a girl, the preliminary arrangements are made 
atiher hut, in the presence of her parents, relations, and 
jalie chsremin of the villaze. The auspicious day is fixed. 
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and a sum of five fanams is paid as the bride's price. 
‘The members assembled are treated to a dinner, A 
similar entertainment is held at the bridegroom's hut to 
the bride's parents, uncles, and others who come to see 
the bridegroom. On the morning of the day fixed for the 
wedding, the bridegroom and his party go to the bride's 
hut, where they are welcomed, and seated on mats ina 
small pandal put up in front of the hut. A muri (piece 
of cloth), and two small mundus (cloths) are the marriage 
presents to the bride. A vessel full of paddy (unhusked 
rice), a lighted lamp, and a cocoanut are placed in a 
conspicuous place therein. The bride 1s taken to the 
booth, and seated by the side of the bridegroom. Before 
‘she enters it, she goes seven times round it, with seven 
virgins before her. With prayers to their gods for 
blessings on the couple, the tah (marriage badge) is 
tied round the bride's neck. The bridegroom's sister 
completes the knot. By a strange custom, tne bride's 
mother does not approach the bridegroom, lest it should 
cause a ceremonial pollution The ceremony is brought 
to a close with a feast to those assembled. Toddy is an 
indispensable item of the feast During the night, they 
amuse themselves by dancing a kind of wild dance, in 
which both men and women joyfully take part. After, 
this, the bridegroom goes along to his own hut, along 
with his wife and his party, where also they indulge in 
afeast. After a weck, two persons from the bride's hut 
come to invite the married couple. The bride and 
bridegroom stay at the bride's hut for a few days, and 
€annot return to his hut unless an entertainment, called’ 
Vathal Choru, is given him. 

_. “The marriage customs of the Valluva Pulayas (i 
he southern parts of the State, especially in che Goahth 
ind Kanayannir taluks, are more formal, “The @remige 
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age of a young man for marriage is between fifteen and 
twenty, while that of a girl is between ten and twelve. 
Before a young Pulayan thinks of marriage, he has to 
contract a formal and voluntary friendship with another 
young Pulayan of the same age and locality. If he is 
not sociably inclined, his father selects one for him from 
a Pulaya of the same or higher status, but not of the 
same illam (family group). If the two parents agree 
among themselves, they meet in the hut of either of 
them to solemnise it. They lix a day for the ceremony, 
and invite their Vallon and the castemen of the village, 
The guests are treated to a feast in the usual Pulaya 
fashion. The chief guest and the host eat together 
from the same dish. After the feast, the father of the - 
boy, who has to obtain a friend for his son, enquires 
of the Vallon and those assembled whether he may 
be permitted to buy friendship by the payment of 
money. They give their permission, and the boy’s 
father gives the money to the father of the selected 
friend. The two boys then clasp hands, and they are 
never to quarrel. The new friend becomes from that 
time a member of the boy's family. Ile comes in, 
and goes out of their hut as he likes. There is no 
ceremony performed at it, or anything done without 
consulting him. He is thus an inseparable factor in all 
ceremonies, especially in marriages. I suspect that the 
friend has some claims on a man's wife. The first 
observance in marriage consists in seeing the girl, The 
bridegroom-elect, his friend, father and maternal uncle, 
go to the bride's hut, to be satisfied with the girl. If 
‘the wedding is not to take place at an early date, the 
‘bridegroom's parents have to keep up the claim on the 
‘bride l¢-elect by sending presents to her guardians. The’ 
preseats? which are generally sweetmeats, ate taken fo: 
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her hut by the bridegroom and his friends, who are well 
fed by the mother of the git], and are given a few neces- 
saries when they tahe leave of her the neat morning. 
Fhe next observance is the marriage negociation, which 
consists in giving the bride's price, and choosing an 
auspicious day in consultation with the local astrologer 
(Kaniyan). On the evening previous to the wedding, 
the friends and relations of the bridegroom are treated 
to a feast in his hut. Neat day at dawn, the bridegroom 
and his friend, purified by a bath, and neatly dressed in 
a white cloth with a handkerchief tied over it, and with a 
knife stuck in their girdles, go to the hut of the bride- 
elect accompanied by his party, and are all well received, 
and seated on mats spread on the floor. Over a mat 
specially made by the bride’s mother are placed three 
measures of rice, some particles of gold, a brass plate, 
and a plank with a white and red cover on it. The 
bridegroom, after going seven times round the pandal, 
stands on the plank, and the bride soon follows making 
three rounds, when four women hold a cloth canopy 
over her head, and seven virgins go in front of her. 
The bride then stands by the side of the bridegroom, 
and they face each other. Her guardian puts on the 
wedding necklace a gold bead on a string. Music is 
played, and prayers are offered up to the sun to bless 
the necklace which is tied round the neck of the girl. 
The bridegroom's friend, standing behind, tightens the 
‘knot already made. The religious part of the ceremony 
is now over, and the bridegroom and bride are taken 
inside the hut, and food is served to them on the same 
leaf. Next the guests are fed, and then they begin the 
poli or subscription. A piece of silk, or any red cloth, 
is spread on the floor, or a brass plate is placed before 
the husband. The guests assembled put in a few anna; 
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and take leave of the chief host as they depart. The 
bride is soon taken to the bridegroom's hut, and her 
parents visit her the next day, and get a consideration in 
return. On the fourth day, the bridegroom and bride 
bathe and worship the local deity, and, on the seventh 
day, they return to the brides hut, where the tali 
(marriage badge) is formally removed from the neck of 
the girl, who is bedeched with brass beads round her 
neck, rings ou her ears, and armlets — The next morning, 
the mother-in law presents her son in-law and his friend 
with a few necessaries of life, and sends them home with 
her daughter, 

“ During the seventh month of pregnancy, the cere- 
mony of puli kuti, or tamarind juice drinking, is performed 
as among other castes. This ts also an occasion for 
casting out devils, if any, from the body. The pregnant 
woman is brought back to the hut of her own family. 
The devil-driver erects a tent-hke structure, and covers 
it with plantain bark and leaves of the cocoanut palm. 
The flower of an areca palm is fixed at the apex. A 
cocoanut palm flower 1s cut out and covered with a piece 
of cloth, the cut portion being exposed. The woman is 
seated in front of the tent-like structure with the flower, 
which symbolises the yet unborn child in the womb, in 
her lap. The water of a tender cocoanut in spoons 
made of the leaf of the jack tree (Artocarpus integrifolia) 
is poured over the cut end by the Vallon, guardian, arid 
brothers and sisters present. The devil-driver then 
breaks open the flower, and, by looking at the fruits, 
predicts the sex of the child. If there are fruits at the 
end nearest the stem, the child will live and, if the 
number of fruits is even, there will be twins. There 
will, be deaths if any fruit is not well formed. The 
devildriver repeats an incantation, whereby he invokeg 
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the aid of Kali, who is believed to be present in the tent. 
He fans the woman with the flower, and she throws rice 
‘and a flower on it He repeats another incantation, 
which is a prayer to Kali to cast out the devil from her 
body. This magical ceremony is called Garbha Bali 
(pregnancy offering) The structure, with the offering, 
is taken up, and placed in a corner of the compound 
reserved for gods The devotee then goes through 
the remaining forms of the ceremony She pours into 
twenty-one leaf spoons placed in front of the tent a 
mixture of cow's milk, water of the tender cocoanut, 
flower, and turmeric powder Then she walks round 
the tent seven times, and sprinkles the mixture on it 
with a palm flower Nest she throws a handful of rice 
and paddy, after revolving cach handful round her head, 
and then covers the offering with a piece of cloth. 
She now returns and her husband puts into her mouth 
seven globules of preparcd tamaiind. The deyil-driver 
rubs her body with Phdoms(?) petals and paddy, 
and thereby finds out whether she 1s possessed or not. 
If she is, the devil 1s driven out with the usual offerings. 
The devil-driver get. for his services twelve measures 
and a half of paddy, and two pieces of cloth. The 
husband should not, during this period, get shaved. 
“When a young woman js about to give birth toa 
child, she 1s lodged in a small but near her dwelling, and 
is attended by her mother and a few elderly women of 
the family After the child is born, the mother and the 
baby are bathed. The woman is purified by a bath on 
the seventh day. The woman who has acted as midwife 
‘draws seven lines on the ground at intervals of two feet 
from one another, and spreads over them aloe leaves 
torn to shreds, Then, with burning sticks in the hand, 
the mother with the baby goes seven times over thé 
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leaves backwards and forwards, and is purified. ror 
these seven days, the father should not eat anything 
made of rice. He lives on toddy, fruits, and other 
things. The mother remains with her baby in the hut 
for sixteen days, when she is purified by a bath so as 
to be free from pollution, after which she goes to the 
main hut. Her enangathi (relation by marriage) sweeps 
the hut and compound, and sprinkles water mixed with 
cow-dung on ber body as she returns after the bath, 
In some places, the bark of athi (Ficus glomerata) and 
ithi (F2zews Tsre/a ?) is well beaten and bruised, and mixed 
with water. Some milk is added to this mixture, which 
is sprinkled both inside and outside the hut. Only after 
this do they think that the hut and compound are puri- 
fied. Among the Cherumas of Palghat, the pollution 
lasts for ten days 

“ The ear-boring ceremony is performed during the 
sixth or seventh year The Vallon, who is invited, bores 
the ears with a sharp necdle The wound is healed 
by applying cocoanut oil, and the hole is gradually 
widened by inserting cork, a wooden pluy, or a roll of 
palm leaves, The castemen of the village are invited, . 
and fed. The landlord gives the parents of the girl 
three paras of paddy, and this, together with what the 
‘guests bring, goes to defray the expenses of the 
ceremony. After the meal they go, with drum-beating, 
to the house of the land!ord, and present him with a para 
of beaten rice, which is distributed among his servants. 
The ear-borer receives eight cdangazhis of paddy, a 
cocoanut, a vessel of rice, and four annas. 

“A woman found to be having intercourse with a 
‘Paraya i is outcasted. She becomes a convert to Chris- 
‘tianity as Mahomedanism. If the irregularity takes 
‘place within the caste, she is well thrashed, and prevented 
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from resorting to the bad practice. In certain cases,, 
when the illicit connection becomes public the castemen 
mect with their Vallon, and conduct a regular enquiry into 
the matter, and pronounce a verdict upon the evidence. 
If a young woman becomes pregnant before marriage, 
her lover, should he be a Pulaya, is compelled to marry 
her, as otherwise she would be placed under a ban. If 
both are married. the lover is weli thrashed, and fined. 
The woman is taken before a Thandan (Izhuva head- 
man), who, after enquiry, gives her the water of a tender 
cocoanut, which she is asked to drink, when she is 
believed to be freed from the sin, Her husband may 
take her back again as his wile, or she is at liberty to 
marry another. The Thandan gets a few annas, betel 
leaves and areca nuts, and tobacco Both the woman's 
father and the lover are fined, and the fine is spent 
in the purchase of toddy, which is indulged in by 
those present at the time. In the northerp parts of 
the State, there is a custom that a young woman before 
marriage mates with one or two paramours with the 
connivance of her parents. Eventually one of them 
marries her, but this illicit union ceases at once on 
marriage.” 

Of the death ceremonies among the Cherumas of 
South Malabar, I gather that "as soon as a Cheruman 
dies, his jenmi or landlord is apprised of the fact, and is 
By ancient custom expected to send a field spade, 
a white cloth, and some oil. Vhe drummers of the 
community are summoned to beat their drums in 
announcement of the sad event. This drumming is 
known as parayadikka. The body is bathed in oil, and 
the near relatives cover it over with white and red cloths, 
and take it to the front yard. Then the relatives have. 
a bath, after which the corpse is removed to the batying 
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ground, where a grave is dug All those who have 
come to the interment touch the body, which is lowered 
into the grave after some of the red cloths have been~ 
removed. A mound is raised over the grave, a stone 
placed at the head, another at the feet, and a third in 
the centre. The funcral cortége, composed only of 
males, then returns to the house, and each member 
takes a purificatory bath. The red cloths are torn into 
narrow strips, and a strip handed over as a sacred object | 
to a relative of the deceased. Meanwhile, each relative 
having on arrival paid a little muncy to the house people, 
toddy is purchased, and served to the assembly. The 
mourners in the house have to fast on the day of the 
death. Next morning they have a bath, paddy is 
pounded, and grucl prepared for the abstainers, An 
elder of the community, the Avyakasi, prepares a little 
basket of green palm leaves. Ile takes this basket, and 
hangs it on a tree in the southern part of the compound 
(grounds). The grucl is broughi ent. and placed ona 
mortar in the same part of the compound. Spoons are 
made out of jack (Artocarpuy integrifola) leaves, and 
the elder serves out the grucl. Then the relatives, who 
have gathered again, mike little gifts of money and rice ' 
to the house people. Vegetable curry and rice are 
prepared, and served to the visitors, A quaint ceremony 
called ooroonulka is neat gone through. A measure ol 
rice and a measure of ,»addy in husk are mixed, and 
divided into two shares. Four quatter-anna pieces are 
placed on one heap, and eight on the other. The 
former share is made over to the house people, and from 
the latter the Avakasi removes four of the coins, and 
presents onc to each of the four leading men present, 
These four men must belong to the four several points 


ekthe. compass. The remaining copper is taken by the 
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elder. From his share of rice and paddy he gives a 
slittle to’be parched and pounded. This is given after- 
Fwards’to ‘he inmates. The visitors partake of betel and 
dlispers, being informed that the Polla or post-obituary 
gens will come off on the thirteenth day. On the 
Morenoon of this day, the relatives again gather at the 
mourning place The inmates of the house bathe, and 
fish and rice are brought fora meal A little of the fish 
is roasted over a fire, and cach one present just nibbles 
at it. Thisis done to end pollution. After this the fish 
may be fieely caten Haif a seer or a measure of rice 
is boiled, reduced to a pulpy mess, and mixed with 
turmeric powder =Parched tice and the powder that 
remains after the rice has been pounded, a cocoanut and 
tender cocoanut, some turmeric powder, plantain leaves, 
and the rice that was boiled and coloured with turmeric, 
are then taken to the burial ground by the Avakasi, a 
singer known as a Kalladi or Moonpatharen, and one or 
two close relatives of the departed With the pulped 
rice the elder moulds the form of a human being. At 
the head of the grave a httle mound ts raised, cabalistic 
lines are drawn across it with turmeric, and boiled rice 
powder and a plantain leaf placed over the lines. The 
cocoanut 1s broken, and its kernel cut out in rings, each 
of which is put over the effigy, which 1s then placed 
recumbent on the plantain leaf Round the mound, 
strings of jungle leaves are placed. Next the elder 
drives a pole into the spot where the chest of the dead 
person would be, and it 1s said that the pole must touch 
the chest. On one side of the pole the tender cocoanut 
is cut and placed, and on the other a shell containing 
some toddy. Then a little copper ring is tied on to the 
‘top of the pole, oil from a shell is poured over the ring, 
and the water from the tender cocoanut and toddy are - 
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in turn similarly poured. After this mystic rite, the 
Kalladi starts a mournful dirge in monotone, and the 
other actors in the solemn ceremony join in the chorus. 
The chant tells of the darkness and the nothingness that 
were before the creation of the world, and unfolds a 
fanciful tale of how the world came to be created. The 
chant has the weid refrain Oh! ho! Ob! ho. On its 
conclusion, the effigy is left at the head of the grave, 
but the Kalladi takes away the pole with him. The 
performers bathe and return to the house of mourning, 
where the Kalladi gets into a state of afflation. The 
spirit of the departed enters into him, and speaks through 
him, telling the mourners that he is happy, and does not 
want them to grieve over much for him. The Kalladi 
then enters the house, and, putting a heap of earth in 
the corner of the centre room, digs the pole into it, A 
light is brought and placed there, as also some toddy, a 
tender cocoanut, and parched mce. The spirit of the 
deceased, speaking again through the KilJadi, thanks 
his people for their gifts, and beseeches them to think 
occasionally of him, and make him periodical offerings. 
The assembly then indulge in a feed Rice and paddy 
are mixed together and divided into two portions, to 
one of which eight quarter-annas, and to the other 
twelve quarter-annas are added. The latter share falls 
to the Avakasi, while from the former the mixture and 
one quarter-anna go to the Kalladi, and a quarter-anna 
to each of the nearest relatives The basket which had 
been hung up earlier in the day is taken down and 
thrown away, and the jenmi’s spade is returned to him.” * 

It is noted by Mr. Logan that “the Cherumans, like 
other classes, observe death pollution.” But, as they 
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cannot at certain seasons afford to be idle for fourteen 
days consecutively, they resort to an artifice to obtain 
this end. They mix cow-dung and paddy, and make it 
into a ball, and place the ball in an earthen pot, the 
mouth of which they carefully close with clay. The pot 
is laid in a corner of the hut, and, as long as it remains 
unopened, they remain free from pollution, and can mix 
among their fellows. On a convenient day they open 
the pot, and are instantly seized with pollution, which 
continues for forty days Otherwise, fourteen days 
consecutive pollution is all that is required. On the 
forty-first or fifteenth day, as the case may be, rice is 
thrown to the ancestors, and a feast follows.” 

The following account of the death ceremonies is 
given by Mr. Anantha Krishna lyer. “Whena Pulayan 
is dead, the castemen in the neighbourhood are informed. 
An offering is made to the Kodungallir Bhagavati, who 
is believed by the Pulayas to watch over their welfare, 
and is regarded as their ancestral deity. Dead bodies 
are gencrally buried = The iclatives, one by one, bring 
a new piece of cloth, with mee and paddy tied at its four 
corners, for throwing over the corpse. The cloth is 
placed thereon, and they cry aloud three times, beating 
their breasts, after which they retire. A few Parayas 
are invited to beat drums, and play on their musical 
instruments—a performance which is continued for an 

- hour or two. After this, a few bits of plantain leaves, 
with rice flour and paddy, are placed near the corpse, 
to serve as food for the spirit of the dead. The bier is 
carried to the graveyard by six bearers, three on each 
side. The pit is dug, and the body covered witha piece 
of cloth. After it has been lowered into it, the pit is 

* filled in with earth. Twenty-one small bits of leaves are 
placed over the grave, above the spot where the mouth 
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of the dead man is, with a double-branched twig fixed 
to the centre, a cocoanut is cut open, and its water is 
allowed to flow in the direction of the twig which 
represents the dead man’s mouth. Such of the members 
of the family as could not give him kanji (rice gruel) or 
boiled rice before death, nuw give it to him, The six 
coffin-bearers prostrate tsemselves before the corpse, 
three on each side of the grave. The priest then puts 
on it a ripe and tender cocoanut for the spirit of the 
dead man to eat and drink. Then all go home, and 
indulge in toddy and aval (Ucaten rice). The priest gets 
twelve measures of rice, the grave-diggers twelve annas, 
the Vallon two annas, and the coffin-bearers each an 
anna, The son or nephew is the chief mourner, who 
erects a mound of earth on the south side of the hut, 
and uses it as a place of worship. For seven days, both 
morning and evening, he prostrates himself before it, 
aud sprinkles the water of a tender cocoanut on it, On 
the cighth day, his relatives, friends, the Vallon, and the 
devil-driver assemble together. The devil-driver turns 
round and blows his conch, and finds out the position of 
the ghost, whether it has taken up its abode in the 
mound, or is kept under restraint by some deity. Should 
the latter be the case, the ceremony of deliverance has 
to be performed, after which the spirit is set up as a 
household deity. The chief mourncr bathes early in 
the morning, and offers a rice-ball (pinda bali) to the 
departed spirit, ‘[his he continues for fifteen days. On 
the morning of the sixteenth day, the members of the 
family bathe to free themselves from pollution, and their 
enangan cleans the hut and the compound by sweeping 
and sprinkling water mixed with cow-dung. He also 
sprinkles the members of the family, as they return after- 
the bath. The chief mourner gets shaved, bathes, and 
1-6 
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returns to the hut. Some boiled rice, paddy, and pieces 
of cocoanut, are placed on a plantain leaf, and the chief 
mourner, with the members of his family, calls on the 
spirit of the dead to take them. Then they all bathe, 
and return home, The castemen, who have assembled 
there by invitation, are sumptuously fed. The chief 
mourner allows his hair to grow as a sign of mourning 
(diksha), and, after the expiry of the year, a similar feast 
is given to the castemen.” 

The Cherumans are said by Mr, Gopal Panikkar to 
“worship certain gods, who are represented by rude 
stone images. What few ceremonies are in force 
amongst them are performed by priests selected from 
their own ranks, and these priests are held in great 
veneration by them. They kill cocks as offerings to 
these deities, who are propitiated by the pouring on 
some stones laced near them of the fresh blocd that 
gushes from the necks of the birds.” The Cherumans 
are further said to worship particular sylvan ods, garden 
deities, and field goddesses. In a note on cannibalism,* 
the writer states that “some sixteen years ago a Nair 
was murdered in Malabar by some Cherumans, The 
body was mutilated, and, on my asking the accused 
(who freely confessed their crime) why had this been 
done? they answered ‘Tinnal papam tirum, te., if one 
eats, the sin will ceasc’.” It is a common belief among 
various castes of Hindus that one may kill, provided it 
is done for food, and this is expressed in the proverb 
Konnapavam thinnal thirum, or the sin of killing is 
wiped away by eating. The Cheruman reply probably 
referred only to the wreaking of vengeance, and conse- 
quent satisfaction, which is often expressed by the 
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lower classes in the words pasi thirndadu, or hunger is 
satisfied. 

Concerning the religion of the Pulayas, Mr. Anantha 
Krishna lyer writes as follows. “The Pulayas are 
animists, but are slowly coming on to the higher forms 
of worship. Their gods are Parakutty, Karinkutty, 
Chathan, and the spirits of their ancestors. Offerings 
to these gods ure given on Karkadaka and Makara 
Sankrantis, Cnam, Vishu, and other auspicious days, 
when one of the Pulayas present turns Velichapad 
(oracle), and speaks to the assembly as if by inspiration. 
They are also devout worshippers of Kali or Bhagavati, 
whose aid is invoked in all times of danger and illness, 
They take part in the village festivals celebrated in 
honour offer Kodungallur Bhagavati is their guardian 
deity. The deity is represented by an image or stone 
on a raised piece of ground in the open air. Their priest 
is oue of their own castemen, and, at the beginning of 
the new ycar, he offers to the goddess fowls, fruits, and 
toddy, The Pulayas also believe that spirits exercise 
an influence over the members of their families, and 
therefore regular offerings are given to them every year 
on Sankranti days. The chief festivals in which the 
Pulayas take part are the following :— 

1. Pooram Vela—This, which may be described 
as the Saturnalie of Malabar, is an important festival 
held at the village Bhagavat: temple. It is a festival, in 
which the members of al) castes below Brahmans take 
part. It takes place either in Kumbham (February- 
March), or Meenam (March-April). The Cherumas of 
the northern part as well as the Pulayas of the southern 
parts of the State, attend the festival after a sumptuous 
meal and toddy drinking, and join the procession. Toy - 
horses are made, and attached to long bamboo poles, 

1-68 
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which are carried to the neighbourhood of the temple. 
As they go, they leap and dance to the accompaniment 
of pipe and drum. One among them who acts as a 
Velichapad (devil-dancer) goes in front of them, and, 
after a good deal of dancing and loud praying in honour 
of the deity, they return home. 

2. Vittu Iduka.—This festival consists in putting 
seeds, or bringing paddy seeds to the temple of the 
village Bhagavati. This also is an important festival, 
which is celebrated on the day of Bharani, the second 
lunar day in Kumbhan. Standing at a distance 
assigned to them by the village authorities where 
they offer prayers to Kali, they put the paddy grains, 
which they have brought, on a bamboo mat spread in 
front of them, after which they return home. In the 
ChittGr taluk, there is a festival called Kathiru, cele- 
brated in honour of the village goddess in the month of 
Vrischikam (November December), when these people 
start from the farms of their masters, and go in proces- 
sion, accompanied with the music of pipe and drum. A 
special feature of the Kathiru festival is the presence, at 
the temple of the village goddess, of a large number of 
dome-like structures made of bamboo and plantain 
stems, richly ornamented, and hung with flowers, leaves, 
and ears of corn. These structures are called sara- 
kootams, and are fixed on a pair of parallel bamboo 
poles. These agrestic surfs bear them in grand proces- 
sions, starting from their respective farms, with pipe and 
drum, shouting and dancing, and with fireworks. Small 
globular packets of palmyra leaves, in which are packed 
handfuls of paddy rolled up in straw, are also carried by 
them in huge: bunches, along with the sarakootams. 
-These packets are called kathirkootoos (collection of 
ears of corn), and are thrown among the crowd of 
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spectators all along the route of the procession, and also 
on arrival at the temple. The spectators, young and 
old, scramble to obtain as many of the packets as 
possible, and carry them home. They are then hung in 
front of the houses, for it is believed that their presence 
will help in promoting the prosperity of the family until 
the festival comes round again next year. The greater 
the number of these trophies obtained for a family by 
its members, the greater, it is believed, will be the 
prosperity of the family. The festival is one of the very 
few occasions on which Pulayas and other agrestic serfs, 
who are supposed to impart, so to speak, a long distant 
atmospheric pollution, arc freely allowed to enter villages, 
and worship in the village temples, which generally 
occupy central positions in the villages. Drocessions 
carrying sarakootams and kathirkootoos start from the 
several farms surrounding the villaye early enough to ° 
reach the temple about dusk in the evening, when the 
scores of processions that have made their way to the 
temple merge into one great concourse of people. The 
sarakootams are arranged in beautiful rows in front of 
the village goddess. The Cherumas dance, sing, and 
shout to their hearts content. Bengal lights are lighted, 
and fireworks exhibited. Kathirkootoos are thrown by 
dozens and scores from all sides of the temple. The 
crowd then disperses. All night, the Pulayas and 
other serfs, who have accompanied the procession to 
the temple, are, in the majority of cases, fed by their 
respective masters at their houses, and then all go 
back to the farms, 

3. Mandalam Vilakku.—This is a, forty-one days! 
festival in Bhagavati temples, extending from the first 
of Vrischikam (November-December) to the tenth of 
Dhanu (December-January), during which temples are 
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brightly illuminated both inside and outside at night. 
There is much music and drum-beating at night, and 
offerings of cooked peas or Bengal gram and cakes, are 
made to the goddess, after which they are distributed 
among those present. The forty-first day, on which the 
festival terminates, is one of great celebration, when all 
castemen attend at the temple. The Cherumas, Mala- 
yars, and Eravallars attend the festival in Chittar, They 
also attend the Konga Pata festival there. In rural 
parts of the State, a kind of puppet show performance 
(olapava koothu) is acted by Kusavans (potters) and 
Tamil Chettis, in honour of the village deity, to which 
they contribute their share of subscription. They also 
attend the cock festival of Crar ganore, and offer sacrifices 
of fowls.” 

For the following note on the religion of the Pulayas 
of Travancore, | am indebted to Mr. N. Subramani 
Iyer. ‘The Pulayas worship the spirits of deceased 
ancestors, known as Chavars. The Matan, and the 
Anchu Tamprakkal, believed by the better informed 
section of the caste to be the five Pandavas, are specially 
adored. The Pulayas have no temples, but raise squares 
in the midst of groves, where public worship is offered. 
Each Pulaya places three leaves near cach other, 
containing raw rice, beaten rice, and the puveri (flowers) 
of the areca palm. He places a flower on each of these 
leaves, and prays with joined hands. Chavars are the 
spirits of infants, who are believed to haunt the earth, 
harassed by a number of unsatisfied cravings. This 
species of supernatural being is held in mingled respect 
and terror by Pulayas, and worshipped once a year with 
diverse offerings. Another class of deities is called 
Tévaratumpuran, meaning gods whom high caste Hindus 
are in the habit of worshipping at Parassalay ; the 
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Pulayas are given certain special concessions on festival 
days. Similar instances may be noted at Ochira, 
Kumaranallur, and Nedumangad. At the last mentioned 
shrine, Mateer writes, * ‘whcre two or three thousand 
people, mostly Sudras and Izhuvas, attend for the annual 
festival in March, one-third of the whole are Parayas, 
Kuravas, Védars, Kanikkars, and Pulayas, who come 
from all parts around. They bring with them wooden 
models of cows, neatly hung over, and covered, in imita- 
tion of shaygy hair, with ears of rice. Many of these 
images are brought, cach in a separate procession from 
its own place. The headmen are finely dressed with 
cloths stained purple at the edge The image is borne 
ona bamboo frame, accompanied by a drum, and men 
and women in procession, the latter wearing quantities 
of beads, such as several strings of red, then several of 
white, or strings of beads, and then a row of brass 
ornaments like rupces, and ail uttering the Kurava cry. 
These images are carried 1uund the temple, and all 
amuse themselves for the day.’ By far the mest curious 
of the religious festivals of the Pulayas is what is known 
as the Pula Saturday in Makaram (January-February) 
at Sastamkotta in the. Kunnattur taluk. It is an old 
observance, and is most religiously gone through by 
the Pulayas every year. The Valluvan, or caste priest, 
leads the assembled group to the vicinity of the banyan 
tree in front of the temple, and offerings of a diversé 
nature, such as paddy, roots, plantain fruits, game, pulse, 
coins, and golden threads are most devoutly made. 
Pulayas assemble for this ceremony from comparatively 
distant places. A deity, who is believed to be the most 
important object of worship among the Pulayas, is Utaya 
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Tampuran, by which name they designate the rising sun. 
Exorcism and spirit-dancing are deeply believed in, and 
credited with great remedial virtues. The Kokkara, or 
iron rattle, is an instrument that is freely used to drive 
out evil spirits. The Valluvan who offers animal sacri- 
fices becomes immediately afterwards possessed, and 
any enquiries may be put to him without it being at all 
difficult for him to furnish a ready answer. In North 
Travancore, the Pulayas have certain ccnsecrated build- 
ings of their own, such as Kamancheri, Omkara 
Bhagavathi, Yakshi Ampalam, Pey Koil, and Valiyapattu 
Muttan, wherein the Valluvan performs the functions of 
priesthood. The Pulayas believe in omens. To see 
another Pulaya, to encounter a Native Christian, to see 
an Izhuva with a vessel in the hand, a cow behind, a 
boat containing rice or paddy sacks, etc., are regarded 
as good omens. On the other hand, to be crossed by a 
cat, to see a fight between animals, to be encountered by 
a person with a bundle of clothes, to meet people carry- 
ing steel instruments, ctc., are looked upon as very bad 
omens. The lizard is not believed to be a prophet, as 
it is by members of the higher castes.” 

Concerning the caste government of the Pulayas of 
Travancore, Mr. Subramania Iyer writes as follows. 
“The Ayikkara Yajamanan, or Ayikkara Taniara (king) is 
the head of the Pulaya community. He lives at Vayalar 
in the Shertalley taluk in North Travancore, and takes 
natural pride in a lace cap, said to have been presented 
to one of his ancestors by the great Cheraman Perumal. 
Even the Parayas of North Travancore look upon him 
as their legitimate lord. Under the Tamara are two 
nominal headmen, known as Tatteri Achchan and 
Mannat Koil Vallon. It is the Ayikkara Tamara who 
appoints the Valluvans, or local priests, for every kara, 
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for which they are obliged to remunerate him with a 
present of 336 chuckrams. The Pulayas still keep 
accounts in the earliest Travancorean coins (chuckrams). 
The Valluvan always takes care to obtain a written 
authority from the Tamara, before he begins his func- 
tions. For every marriage, a sum of 49 chuckrams and 
four mulikkas * haye to be given to the Tamara, and 
eight chuckrams and one mulikka to the Valluvan. The 
Valluvan receives the Tamara's ducs, and sends them to 
Vayalar once or twice a year. Beyond the power of 
appointing Valluvans and other office-bearers, the autho- 
rity of the Tamara extends but little. The Valluvans 
appointed by him prcfer to call themselves Head Vallu- 
vans, as Opposed to the dignitaries appointed in ancient 
times by temple authoritics and other Brahmans, and 
have a general supervising power over the Pulayas of 
the territory that falls under their jurisdiction. Every 
Valluvan posses:es five privileges, viz., (1) the long um- 
brella, or an umbrella with a long bamboo handle; (2) 
the five-coloured umbrella ; (3) the bracelet of honour ; 
(4) along gold ear-ring ; (5) a box for keeping betel 
leaves. They are also permitted to sit on stools, to make 
use of carpets, and to employ kettle-drums at marriage 
ceremonials. The staff ofthe Valluvan consists of (1) 
the Kuruppan or accountant, who assists the Valluvan 
in the discharge of his duties, (2) the Komarattan or 
exorciser ; (3) the Kaikiaran or village representative ; 
(4) the Vatikkaran, constable or sergeant. The Kurup- 
pan has diverse functions to perform, such as holding 
umbrellas, and cutting cocoanuts from trees, on cere- 
monial occasions. The Vatikkaran ,is of special 
importance at the bath that succeeds a Pulaya girl’s first, 





* A mulikka is the co'lective name for a present of five betel leaves, one 
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menses. Adultery is looked upon as the most heinous 
of offences, and used to be met with condign punishment 
in times of old. The woman was required to thrust her 
hand into a vessel of boiling oil, and the man was 
compelled to pay a fine of 336 or 64 chuckrams, accord- 
ing as the woman with whom he connected himself was 
married or not, and was cast out of society after a most 
cruel rite called Ariyum Pirayum Tittukka, the precise 
nature of which does not appear to be known, A married 
woman is tried by the Valluvan and other officers, when 
she shows disobedience to her husband.” 

It is noted by Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer, that, “in 
the Palghat taluk of South Malabar, it is said that the 
Cherumas in former times used to hold grand meetings 
for cases of theft, adultery, divorce, etc., at Kannati 
Kutti Vattal. These assemblies consisted of the members 
of their caste in localities between Valayar forests and 
Karimpuzha (in Valluvanad taluk), and in those between 
the northern and southern hills. It is also said that 
their deliberations used to last for several days together. 
In the event of any body committing a crime, the punish- 
ment inflicted on him was a fine of a few rupees, or 
sometimes a sound thrashing. To prove his innocence, 
a man had to swear ‘ By Kannati Swarupam (assembly) 
I have not done it.’ It was held so sacred that no 
Cheruman who had committed a crime would swear 
falsely by this assembly. As time went on, they found 
it difficult to meet, and so left off assembling together.” 

In connection with the amusements of the Pulayas, 
Mr. Anantha Krishna lyer writes that “their games 
appear to be connected in some way with their religious 

_ observances. Their favourite dance is the kole kali, or 
club dance. A party of ten or twelve men, provided 
with sticks, each a yard in length, stand in a circle, and 
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move round, striking at the sticks, keeping time with 
their feet, and singing at the same time. The circle is 
alternately widened and narrowed. Vatta kali is another 
wild dance. This also requires a party of ten or twelve 
men, and sometimes young women join them. The 
party move in a circle, clapping their hands while they 
sing a kind of rude song. In thattinmel kali, four 
wooden poles are firmly stuck in the ground, two of 
which are connected by two horizontal pieces of wood, 
over which planks are arranged. A party of Pulayas 
dance on the top of this, to the music of their pipe and 
drum. This is generally erected in front of the Bhaga- 
vati temple, and the dancing takes place inimediately 
after the harvest. This is intended to propitiate the 
goddess. Women perform a circular dance on the 
occasions of marriage celebrations.” 

The Cherumas and Pulayas arc, like the Koragas 
of South Canara, short of stature, and dark-skinned. 
The most important measurements uf the Cherumans 
whom I investigated at Calicut were as follows :— 























| Statmre, em. | Nasatanies, | Cephatie index, 
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yalam synonym for Madiga. 

Chetti—It is noted in the Census Report, 1891, that 
“the name Chetti is used both to denote a distinct caste, 
and also a title, and people bearing this title describe 
themselves loosely as belonging to the Chetti caste, in 
the same wav as a Vellala will say that he is a Mudali. 
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This use of Chetti has caused some confusion in the 
returns, for the sub-divisions show that many other castes 
have been included as well as Chetti proper.” Again, 
in the Census Report, 1901, it is recorded that “ Chetti 
means trader, and is one of those titular or occupational 
terms, which arc often loosely employed as caste names. 
The weavers, oil pressers, and others use it as a title, 
and many more tack it on to their names, to denote that 
trade is their occupation. Strictly employed, it is never- 
theless, the name of a truc caste.” The Chettis are so 
numerous, and so widely distributed, that their many 
sub-divisions differ very greatly in their ways. The best 
known of them are the Bei Chettis, the Nagarattu 
Chettis, the Kasukkar Chettis, and the Nattukottai 
Chettis Of these, the Béri and Nattuhéttai Chettis are 
dealt with in special articles The following d‘visions 
of Chettis, inhabiting the Madura district, are recorded 
in my notes :— 
(a) Men with head clean-shaved :— 


Tlavagat or | Thedakéttar. 
Karnakuds Penyakottar-vellan, 
Sundaraththan. Pubyangudb. 
Anyur. Vallam or Tuuvappur, 
Malampatti Kurungalur 
Palayapattu 
(6) Men with kudumi (hair knot) :— 
Puvaththukud: or Marayakkara. 
Mannagudi Pandukudi or 
Kiramangalam Manyapaththu. 
Vallanattu. 


Of these, the Puvaththukudi Chettis, who receive 
their name froma village in the Tanjore district, are 
mostly itinerant petty traders and money-lenders, who 
travel about the country. They carry on their shoulders 
a bag containing their personal effects, except when they 
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are cooking and sleeping, I am informed that the 
Puvaththukudi women engage women, presumably with 
a flow of appropriate language ready for the occasion, to 
abuse those with whum they have a quarrel. Among 
the Puvaththukudi Chettis, marsiages are, for reasons of 
economy, only celebrated at intervals of many years. 
Concerning this custom, a member of the community 
writes to me as follows “In our village, marriages are 
performed only onre in ten or fifteen years, My own 
marriage was celebrated in the ycur Nandana (1892-93). 
Then seventy or eighty marriages took place. Since 
that time, marriages have only taken place in the present 
year (1906). The god at Avadaiyar hovil (temple) is 
our caste god. For marriages, we must receive from 
that temple garlands, sandal, and palanquins. We pay 
to the temple thirty-five rupees for cvery bridegroom 
through our Nagaraththar (village headmen), The 
expenses incurred in connection with the employment 
of washermen, barbers, nayasarain (musical instrument) 
players, talaydris (watchmen), carpenters, potters, black- 
smiths, gurukkals (priests), and varland-makers, are 
borne collectively and sharcd by the families in which 
marriages are to take place.” Another Chetti writes 
that this system of clubbing marriages together is prac- 
tised at the villages of Puvaththukud: and Mannagudi, 
and that the marriages of all girls of about seven years 
of age and upwards are cetebrated. The marriages are 
performed in batches, and the marriage season lasts over 
several months. 

Palayasengadam in the Trichinopoly district is the 
head-quarters of a section of the Chettis called the 
Pannirendam (twelfth) Chettis. ‘These’are supposed 
‘to be descended from eleven youths who escaped long 
ago from Kavéripatnam, a ruined city in Tanjore. A 
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Chola king, says the legend, wanted to marry a Chetti ; 
whereupon the caste set fire to the town, and only these 
eleven boys escaped. They rested on the Ratnagiri hill 
to divide their property; but however they arranged 
it, it always divided itself into twelve shares instead of 
eleven. The god of Ratnagiri then appeared, and asked 
them to give him one share in exchange for a part of his 
car. They did so, and they now call themselves the 
twelfth Chettis from the number of the shares, and at 
their marriages they carry the bridegroom round in a 
car, They are said to be common in Coimbatore 
district.” * 
At the census, 1871, some of the less fortunate 
traders returned themselves as “ bankrupt Chettis.” 
The following castes and tribes are recorded as having 
i assumed the title Chetti, or its equivalent Setti — 
; Balya, Telugu trading caste 
Bant Tulu cultrvating caste. 
Bilmagga, Devanga Patnulkaran, Saiyan, Sedan,‘Semyan All 
weaving classes, 
Dhébi Ortya washermen 
Gamga Oil pressurs 
Gamalla ‘Telugu toddy drawas 
Gauda Candrese cultivators 
Gudigar Canarese wood-carvers 
Jain. 
Janappan Said to have been originally a section of the Balijas, 
and manufacturers of gunny-bags 
Kavara, Tamil equivalent of Balya 
Kémati elugu traders 
Koracha A nomad tube. 
Kudum: A Travancore caste, which does service in the houses 
of Konkam Brahmans 
Mandadan Chetti. 
Medara. Telugu cane splitters and mat makers, 





+ Gazetteer of the Trichinopoly district, 
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‘Nayar. Occupational title of some Nayars of Malabar. 

Pattanavan. Tamil fishermen. 

Pattapu. Fishermen in the Telugu country. 

Sénaikkudaiyan. Tamil betel-vine growers and traders. 

Shanan. The great toddy-drawing class of the Tamil country 

Sonar. Goldsmiths 

Toreya, Canarese fishermen. 

Uppiliyan Salt workers, Some style themselves Karpura 
(camphor) Chett:, because they used to manufacture camphor, 

Vaniyan Tamil oil-presseis 


Wynaadan Chetti 


Of proverbs relating to Chettis,* the following may 
be quoted :— 

He who thinks before he acts is a Chetti, but he 
who acts without thinking is a fool. 

When the Chetti dics, his affairs will become 
public. 

She keeps house hke a merchant caste woman, 24¢,, 
ecunomically. 

Though ruined, a Chett: is a Chetti, and, though 
torn, silk is still silk. 

The Chetti reduced the amount of advance, and 
the weaver the quantity of silk in the border of 
the cloth. 

From his birth a Chetti is at enmity with agri- 
culture. 


In a note on secret trade languages Mr, C. Haya- 
vadana Rao writes as follows. + ‘“ The must interesting” 
of these, perhaps, 1s that spoken by petty shopkeepers 
and cloth merchants of Madras, who are mostly Moodellys 
and Chettis by caste. Their business mostly consists in 
ready-money transactions, and so we find that they have 


* Rev, H, Jensen, Classified Collection of Tamil Proverbs, 1897. 
+ Madras Mail, 1904, 
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a regular table of numerals, Numbers one to ten have 
been given definite names, and they have been so Jong 
in use that most of them do not understand the meaning 
of the terms they use. Thus madi (mind) stands for one, 
mind being always represented in the Hindu shastras as 
asingle thing. Vené (act or deed) stands for two, for 
vené is of two kinds only, nalvené and thivené or good 
and bad acts. Konam (quality) stands for three, since 
three different sorts of qualities are recognised in Hindu 
metaphysics. These are rajasam, thamasam, and sath- 
mikam. Shuruthi stands for four, for the Srutis or 
Vedas are four in numbers. Sara (arrow) stands for 
five, after Panchasara, the five-arrowed, a well-known 
name of Manmatha, the Indian Cupid. Matha repre- 
sents six, after the shan mathams or six systems of 
Hindu philosophy. Théré stands for seven, after the 
seven oceans recognised by the Sanskrit geographers, 
Giri (mountain) represents cight, since jt stands for 
ashtagiri or the eight mountains of the Hindus. Mani 
stands for nine, after navamani, the nine different sorts 
of precious stones recognised by the Hindus. Thisai 
represents ten, from the ten points of the compass. The 
common name for rupee is vellé or the white thing. 
Thangam vellé stands for half a rupee, pinji vellé for 
a quarter of a rupee, and pi vellé for an eighth of a 
rupee, A fanam (or 1} annas) is known as shulai. The 
«principal objects with which those who use this language 
have to dea] with are padi or measure, vellé or rupee, 
and madi ana, one anna, so that madi padi means one 
measure, madi vellé one rupee, and madi ana one anna. 
Similarly with the rest of the numerals. The merchants 
of Trichinopdly have nearly the same table of numerals, 
but the names for the fractions of a rupee vary consider- 
ably, Miandri ana is, with them, one anna ; é ana is two 
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annas; pi ana is four annas; pani ana is eight annas 
and miina ana is twelve annas. Among them also vellé 
stands fora rupee, They have besides another table of 
numerals in use, which is curious as being formed by 
certain letters of the Tamil alphabet. Thus pina stands 
for one, Jana for two, laina for three, yana for four, lina 
for five, mana for six, vana for seven, nana for eight, 
thina for nine, and thuna for ten. ‘These letters have 
been strung into the mnemonic phrase Pillayalam Van- 
thathu which literally means ‘the children have come’. 
This table is also used in connection with measures, 
rupees, and annas. Dealers in coarse country-made 
cloths all over Madras and the Chingleput district 
have a table of their own. It is a very complete one 
from one pie toa thousand rupees. Occasionally Hindu 
merchants are found using a secret language based on 
Hindustani. This is the case in one part of Madras 
city. With them pav khané stands for one anna, 
ada khané for fwo annas, pavak ruppé for one rupee, 
and so on. Brokers have terms of their own. The 
Tamil phrase padiya par, when used by them, means 
ask less or say less, according as it is addressed to the 
purchaser or seller, Similarly, mudukka par means ask 
a higher price. When a broker says Sivan thimbram, it 
isto be inferred that the price given out by the seller 
includes his own brokerage. Telugu brokers have 
similar terms. Among ther, the phrase Malasu vakkadu 
and Nasi vakkadu denote respectively increase the rate, 
‘and decrease the rate stated.” 
Chevvula (cars).—An exogamous sept of Boya and 

, Golla. 
(Cheyyakkaran.—A Malayalam form of the Cana- 
rese Servégara. — ; 

(Chikala (broom)—An exogamous sept of Tottiyan 
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Chikka (small).—A sub-division of Kurni. 

Chikkudu (Polickos Laé/ad).—An exogamous sept 
of Mika Dora. 

Chilakala (paroquet)—An exogamous sept of 
Boya, Kapu and Yanadi. 

Chilla (Strychnos potatorum ; clearing-nut tree).— 
An exogamous sept of Kuruba, and sub-division of 
Tottiyan. 

Chimala (ant)—An exogamous sept of Baya and 
Tsakala. 

Chimpiga (tailor)—Recorded, in the Madras 
Census Report, rgo1, as a Lingayat sub-caste of Rangari. 
In the Mysore Census Report, 1903, Darjis are classified 
as follows —‘ (1) Darji, Chippiga, or Namdev ; (2) 
Rangare.” The first three, known by the collective 
name of Darji, are professional tailors, while the Rangares 
are also dyers and calico printers. 

Chimpiri (rags)—An exogamous sept of Baya, 

Chinérigadu.—A class of mendicants connected 
with the Padma Salés, (Sce Dévanga.) 

Chinda.—Recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a small caste of Oriya cultivators in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, 

Chinese-Tamil Cross.—Halting in the course of ' 
an anthropological expedition on the western side of the 
Nilgiri plateau, I came across a small settlement of 
‘Chinese, who have squatted for some time on the slopes 
of the hills between Naduvatam and Gudaliir and 
developed, as the result of alliances with Tamil Pariah 
women, into a colony, earning a modest livelihood by 
cultivating vegetables and coffee. 

The original Chinese who arrived on the Nilgiris were 
convicts from the Straits Settlement, where there was 
0 sufficient prison accommodation, who were: opting 


esasnuge (the planet MarsjA synonym of 
~ - 
ja—in the Madras Census Report, 1891, Ajna is 
od as a sub-division of Pallan. This, however, 
to be a mistake for Anja (father), by which name 
‘Pallans address their fathers. 
ju Nal (five days).—Recorded in the Salem 
I, as a name given to Pallis who perform the 
j ceremony on the fifth day after death. 
njuttan (men of the five hundred)—Recorded at 
of census, as a sub-division of Pandan, and a syno- 
of Vélan. In the Gazetteer of Malabar, it appears 
} sub-division of Mannans, who are closely akin to 
Vélans. The equivalent Anjittilkar occurs as a 
tonym for Tenkanchi Vellalas in Travancore. 

Anna (brother).—Thce title of numerous classes, ¢.., 
i, Gavara, Golla, Konda Dora, Koppala Velama, 
gala, Mila, Paidi, and Segidi. 

Annam (cooked rice)—An cxogamous sept of 

Ila and Togata. 

Annavi.—A title of Savalakkarans, who play on the 

asaram (reed instrument) in temples. 

; Antalavar.—Recorded in the Travancore Census 

port, 1901, as a sub-division of Nayar. 

Antarala—A synonym of Ambalavasi, denoting 

who occupy an intermediate position between 
Coax and Stdras. 
* Antarjanam (inside person).—A term applied to 
iri Brahman femaics, who live in scclusion.* 
uloma.—One of the two classes of Stdras, viz., 
Jatand Veloma. The term Anuloma is applied to 
Sthorn of ‘a higher-caste male and a lower-caste 









* Wigram, Malabar Law and Custom, 


The etymology of Uppandi is difficuit, pur us + 
able that it has any connection with uppu, salt, ~ 

In the Tanjore Manual, it is noted that “in its 
nary acceptation the word Andi means houseless 
gars, and is applied to those who profess the Saiva fF 
They go out every morning, begging for alms’ of 
‘cooked rice, singing ballads or hymns, They play « 
small gong called stmakkalam with a stick, and of 
carry a conch shell, which they blow. They are giv 
to drinking.” 

It is recorded * that ‘South Indian beggars a 
divided into two classes, Panjathandi and Paramparaian 
The former are famine-made beggars, and the latter 
beggars from generation to generation. The former, 
common saying goes, woull rob from the person 
child at a convenient opportunity, while the latter wou 
jump into a well, and pick up a child which had falle 
into it by an accident, and make it over to its parents," 

Andi (a god) occurs as an ecxogamous section 0 
Sirukudi Kallans. 

Andinia.—Recorded by Mr. F, Faweett as at 
inferior sub-division of Dombs, who eat frogs. 

Anduran.—A sub-division of Nayar potters, whe 
manufacture carthenware articles for use in temples; 
The name is derived from Anddr, a place which wat 
once a fief under the Zamorin of Calicut. 

Ané (clephant)—An exogamous sept of Holeyay 
Kappiliyan, Kuruba, Kadu Kurumba, Mogtr, and Gan 
gadikdra Vakkaliga, Yénigala or Yénuga (elephant‘ 
is further an exogamous sept of Kapus, who will not 
touch ivory. Anai-kombu (elephant tusk) occurs a8 
sub-division of Idaiyan. 


* C, Hayavadana Rao. Tales of Komati Wit and Wisdom, 1907. 
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in the Nilgiri jail. It is recorded * that, in 1868, twelve 
of the Chinamen “ broke out during a very stormy night, 
and parties of armed police were sent out to scour the 
hills for them. They were at last arrested in Malabar a 
fortnight later. Some police weapons were found in 
their possession, and one of the parties of police had 
disappeared—an ominous citcumstance. Search was 
made all over the country for the party, and at length 
their four bodies were found lying in the jungle at 
Walaghat, half way down the Sispara ghat path, neatly 
laid out in a row with their severed heads carefully 
placed on their shoulders.” 

The measurements of a single family are recorded in 
the following table :— 
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The father was a typical Chinaman, whose only 
grievance was that, in the process of conversion to- 
Christianity, he had been obliged to “cut him tail off.” 
The mother was a typical dark-skinned Tamil Paraiyan. 
The colour of the children was more closely allied to the 
yellowish tint of the father than to that of the mother ; 
and the semi-Mongol parentage was betrayed in the 





Gaactteer of the Nilgirs. 
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slant eyes, flat nose and (in one case) conspicuously 
prominent cheek-bones. 

To have recorded the entire series of measurements 
of the children would have been useless for the purpose 
of comparison with those of the parents, and I selected 
from my repertoire the length and breadth of the head 
and nose, which plainly indicate the paternal influence 
on the external anatomy of the offspring. The figures 
given in the table bring out very clearly the great 
breadth, as compared with the length, of the heads of all 
the children, and the resultant high cephalic index. In 
other words, in one case a mecaticephalic (79), and, in 
the remaining three cases, a sub-brachycephalic head 
(80'1 ; 8071; 82-4) has resulted from the union of a 
mesaticephalic Chinaman (78°5) with a sub-dolichoce- 
phalic Tamil Paraiyan(76°8). How great is the breadth 
of the head in the children may be emphasised by 
noting that the average head-breadth of the adult Tamil 
Paraiyan man is only 13:7 cm., whereas that of the three 
boys, aged ten, nine, and five only, was 14°3, 14, and 
13°7 cm, respectively. 

Quite as strongly marked is the effect of paternal 
influence on the character of the nose; the nasal index, 
in the case of each child (68-1; 71°772; 7; 68°3), bearing 
a much closer relation to that of the long-nosed father 
(7-7) than to the typical Paraiyan nasal index of the 
broad-nosed mother (78°7), 

It will be interesting to note hereafter what is the 
future of the younger members of this quaint little 
colony, and to observe the physical characters, tempera- 
ment, fecundity, and other points relating to the cross 
breed resulting from the blend of Chinese and Tamil. 

Chinna (little)—A sub-division of Béya, Kunnu- 
van, Konda Dora, Pattanavan, and Pattapu, and an 
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exogamous sept of Mala. Chinna, chinnam, and chin- 
nada, denoting gold, occur as exogamous septs of Kuruba, 
Padma Salé, Toreya, and Vakkaliga, 

Chintala (tamarind: 7amarindus Indica),—An exo- 
gamous sept of Ghasi, Golla, Madiga, and Mala. Chin- 
tyakula, or tamarind sept, occurs among the Kématis ; 
chintaginjala (tamarind seeds) as an eaogamous sept 
of Padma Salés, and of Panta Reddis, who may not 
touch or use the seeds, and Chintakai or Chintakayala 
(tamarind fruit) as an cxogamous sept of Béyas and 
Devangas. 

Chirla (woman's cloth)—An exogamous sept of 
Kamma. 

Chitikan.—A synonym of Maran, indicating one 
whose occupation relates to the funeral pyre. A Chiti- 
kan, for example, performs the funeral rites for the 
Missads. 

Chiti Karnam.—A name of the Oriya Karnam 
caste, A vulgar form of Sresta Karnam (Sreshto 
Korono) 

Chitra Ghasi.—The Chitra Ghasis, for the following 
note on whom I am indebted to Mr. C. Hayavadana 
Rao, are a class of artisans, whose name, meaning 
Ghasis who make artistic things, bears reference to their 
Occupation. They are employed m the manufacture of 
brass and bell-metal jewelry, such as is largely worn by 
the tribes inhabiting the Jeypore Agency tracts, and are 
generally found attached to Kond and Savara villages, 
They are a polluting class, and their dwellings are 
consequently situated at some distance from the huts of 
the villagers, Their language is a corrupt form of Oriya. 

Girls are usually married after puberty: A man can 
claim his paternal aunt's daughter in marriage. When 
such a marriage is contemplated, his parents take a 
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little rice and a pot of liquor to the home of the paternal 


aunt. If they are accepted, it is taken as a sign that the 
match is agreed to, and the jholla tonka (bride-price) of 
twelve rupees is paid. After some time has elapsed, the 
bride is conducted to the home of her future husband, 
and the marriage is there celebrated A younger 
brother may marry the widow of an elder brother, and, 
if such a woman contracts a marriage with some other 
man, her second husband has to give a cow to the 
younger brother who has been passed over. The dead 
are burnt, and death pollution is observed for three days, 
during which the caste occupation is not carried on. On 
the third day, the ashes are collected together, and a 
fowl is killed. The ashes are then buried, or thrown 
into running water. 

Chitrakara or Chitrakaro—The Chitrakaros of 
Ganjam, who are a class of Oriya painters (chitra, 
painting), are returned in the Census Repoft, 1901, as 
a sub-caste of Muchi In the Mysore Census Report, 
1891, the Chitragaras are said to be ‘‘also called Ban-, 
nagara of the Rachevar (or Raju) caste They are 
painters, decorators and gilders, and make trunks, palan- 
quins, ‘lacquer’ toys and wooden images for temples, 
cars, etc.” At Channapatna in Mysore, | interviewed a 
Telugu Chitrakara, who was making toys out of the 
white wood of Wragh/ra linctorza. The wood was turned 
‘on a primitive lathe, consisting of two steel spikes fixed 
into two logs of wood on the ground. Seated on the 
floor in front of his lathe, the artisan chucked the wood 
between the spikes, and rotated it by means of a bow 
held in the right hand, whereof the string was passed 
round the wood. The chisel was held between the sole 
of the right foot and palm of the left hand. Colours 
and varnish were applied to the rotating toy with sticks 
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of paint like sealing-wax, and strips of palm leaf smeared 
with varnish. In addition to the turned toys, models of 
fruits were made from mud and sawdust, cane cradles 
made by Médaras were painted and idols manufactured 
for the Holi festival at Bangalore, and the figure of Sidi 
Viranna for the local pseudo-hook-swinging ceremony, 
The Chitrakaras, whom I saw at Tumkdr, had given 
up making toys, as it did not pay. They manufacture 
big wooden idols (grama dévata), e.g., Ellamma and 
Mariamma, and vehicles for various deities in the 
shape of bulls, snakes, peacocks, liuns, tigers, and horses. 
They further make painted figures of Lakshmi, and 
heads of Gauri, the wife of Siva, decorated with gold- 
leaf jewels, which are worshipped by Brahmans, Vakka- 
ligas, Kématis, and others at the annual Gauri pija; 
and mandahasa (god houses) with pillars carved with 
figures of Narasimha and conventional designs These 
mandahasas serve as a receptacle for the household 
gods (salagrama stone, lingam, etc ), which are worship- 
ped daily by Smaita and Madhva Brahmans. These 
Chitrakaras claimed to be Suryavamsam, or of the lunar 
race of Kshatriyas, and wear the sacred thread. 

Chitravaliar.—A synonym of Alavan. 

Chogan.—Scee Izhava. 

Chélapuram or Sholavaram.—A sub-division of 
Chetti. 

Choliya Pattar.—A name for Pattar Brahmans in 
Malabar. 

Chondi.—See Sondi. 

Choutagara.—A corrupt form of Chaptégara. 

Chovatton.—Priests of Mittans and Taxaland) 

Chuditiya.—See Kevuto. 

Chunam (lime).—A sub-division of Toreyas, who 
are manufacturers of lime. Chunam, made from calcined 
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shells, limestone, etc., is largely used for building 
purposes, and the chunam plaster of Madras has been 
long celebrated for its marble-like polish, Chunam is 
also chewed with betel. 

Chuvano.—Recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a small Oriya cultivating caste supposed to be 
of Kshatriya parentage. 


Daindla.—The name, denoting those who hid or 
ran away, of a sub-division of Mala. 

Daivampati.—Recorded in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a caste included among Ambalavasis, 
and a sub-division of Nayar. 

Dakkala.—Dakkala or Dakkali is the name of a 
class uf mendicants who beg from Madigas only. In 
the Kurnool district they are said to have divided 

* the district with the Mushtis, and not to beg except 
within their own limits. 

The following story is told as regards the origin of 
the Dakkalas. A smith was asked to make a bottu 
(marriage badge) for Siva's wedding, and for this purpose 
required bellows, fire-pot, hammer, etc. Jambuvadu 
called his eldest son, and prepared the various imple- 
ments from sundry parts of the body, except the back- 
bone. Being highly pleased at this, the gods endowed 
the backbone with life, and the son went to his father 
Jambuvadu, who failed to recognise him, and refused to 
admit him, He was told that he must live as a beggar 
attached to the Madigas, and was called Dakkala because 
he was brought to life from a vertebral column (dakka). 

The Dakkalas wander from place to place. They 
may not enter Madiga houses, outside which meals are 
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given to them by males only, as females are not allowed 
to serve them. Madiga women may not tread on the 
footsteps of the Dakkalas. 

Dakku (fear)—An exogamous sept of Mala. 

Dakni.—Dakni or Deccani is defined in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, as “‘a territorial name meaning a 
Musalman of the Deccan; also a name loosely applied 
to converts to Islam." In the Tanjore district, Muham- 
madans who speak Hindustani, and claim pure Muham- 
madan descent, are spoken of as Daknis or Dakanis. 
In other Tamil districts they are called Patanigal, to 
distinguish them from Labbais and Marakkayars. The 
Daknis follow the Muhammadan ritual except in their 
marriages, which afford an example of a blend between 
Hindu and Muhammadan ceremonials. Like Hindus, 
they erect, at times of marriage, a milk-post of bamboo, 
to which are tied a two-anna picce, anda bit of sugar- 
candy done up in a Turkey red cloth. The post is 
handed to the headman, who decorates it with a garland 
of flowers and a roll of betel, and places it ina hole made 
in the court-yard of the house, wherein milk has been 
sprinkled. On the following day, two big pots are 
placed near the milk-post, and filled with water by four 
married couples. Around the pots, ninc hinds of seed 
grains are sprinkled. On the third day, the bride- 
groom's party proceeds to the house of the bride 
with thirteen trays of betel, f-nits, flowers. sandal paste, 
and a paste made of turmeric and henna (Lawsonia 
alba) leaves. The bride is decorated, and sits on a 
plank. Women smear the face and hands of the bridal 
couple with the pastes, and one of them, or the bride- 
groom's sister, ties a string of black beads round the 
bride’s neck. While this is being done, no one should 
sneezé. Wrist threads (kankanam) are tied on the 
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wrists of the bride and bridegroom. On the fourth day, 
the nikka rite is celebrated, and the newly-married 
couple sit together while the nalagu ceremony of smear- 
ing them with sandal, and waving coloured water 
(arati), is performed. The two pots containing water 
are kept for forty days, and then examined. If the 
water remains swect, and does not “teem with vermin,” 
it is regarded as a good omen. The seed grains, too, 
should by this time have developec into healthy 
seedlings. 

Dammula.—Recorded, in the Madras Census Re- 
port, r90!, as a small class of Telugu beggars, and 
priests in the temples of village goddesses. 

Dandasi—The Dandasis are summed up in the 
Ganjam Manual as being village watchmen, many of 
whom are great thieves. “ It is curious,” Mr. S. F. Rice 
writes,* ‘to find that the word Naiko [meaning leader or 
chief], which is corrupted into the Telugu Naidu, is the 
caste distinction of the lowest class, the village watcher 
and professional thiet. This man, for all that his cog- 
nomen is so lofty, goes by the generic name of Dandasi. 
This word means worthy of punishment, and assuredly 
no appellation ever fitted its owner more completely than 
does this. He is the village policeman and the village 
thief, a curious mixture of callings.” According to other 
versions, the name is derived from danda, a stick, and 
asi, sword, from dandabadi, a stout bamboo stick, or from 
dandapasi, stick and rope, in reference to the insignia of 
the Dandasi’s office, 

A large number of criminals, undergoing punishment 
in Ganjam for robbery and thieving, are Dandasis. 
The members of the caste, like the Tamil Kallans, believe 
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that thieving is their traditional occupation, and, as such, 
regard it as justifiable. There is a legend that they 
adopted this occupation as their profession because their 
ancestors assisted the Pandavas to escape from the lac 
fort which was constructed by the Kurus with a view to 
killing them, by digging a secret subterranean passage. 
According to another story, the Dandasis are descended 
from the offspring of a clandestine amour of Krishna 
with Dhithika, Radha’s handmaid. The Dandasis 
perform an interesting ceremony of initiation into the 
profession of thieving, when a child is born. When it 
is three or five days old, the headman (Béhara) is 
invited to attend. A breach is made in the wall, or 
beneath the door sil]. Through this the infant is passed 
by the Béhara three times, and received by some 
members of the family. Each time the Béhara repeats 
the words “ Enter, baby enter. May you excel your 
father!” The Dandasis, when questioned concerning 
this custom, denied its existence, but some admitted 
that it was carried out in former days. An old woman 
stated that her grandchild was passed through a breach 
beneath the door, but was not inclined to enter into 
details. 

A number of exogamous septs occur among the 
Dandasis, of which the following may be noted. Mem- 
bers of the Santarasi sept must avoid using mats made 
of the sedge which goes by tris name. Kilalendias avoid 
touching the bamboo posts used by washermen to sup- 
port the ropes on which cloths are hung to dry. They 
sacrifice a pig and seven fowls to their gods on the new- 
moon day, on which the head of a male child is first 
shaved. Diydsis show special reverence for the sun, and 
cloths, mokkutos (forehead chaplets), garlands, and other 
atticles to be used by the bride and bridegroom at a 
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wedding, are placed outside the house,!so that they may 
be exposed to it. Members of the Ekopothiriya sept are 
regarded as low in the social scale, and the following 
legend is narrated to account for this. A Dandasi went, 
with his relations and friends, to the house of a Dandasi 
of the Ekopothiriya sept, to arrange a narriage. The 
guests were hospitably received, and the prospective 
bride asked her father what kind of curry was going to 
be served to them. He replied that barikolora (back- 
yard Momordica) * was to be cooked. ‘This aroused the 
curiosity of some of the guests, who went to the backyard, 
where, instead of A/omordica, they saw several blood- 
suckers (lizards) running about. They jumped to the 
conclusion that these were what the host referred to 
as barikolora, and all the guests took their deprrture. 
Ekopothiriyas will not partake of food from the same 
plate as their grown-up children, even if a married 
daughter comes on a visit to them. - 

The Dandasis worship various Takuranis (village 
deities), e.g., Sankaithuni, Kulladankuni, Kombésari and 
Kalimuki. The gods are either represented tempo- 
rarily by brass vessels, or permanently by three masses 
of clay, into each of which a small bit of gold is thrust. 
When Zassta (mahua) buds or mangoes are first eaten in 
their season, a sacrifice is made, and a goat and fowl 
are killed before the produce of the harvest is first 
partaken of. 

The Dandasis have a headman, called Béhara, who 
exercises authority over several groups of villages, and 
each group is under a Nayako, who is assisted by a 
Dondia. For every village there is a Bholloboya, and, 
in some places, there is an officer, called Boda Mundi, 


© The fruits of several species of Momordica are eaten by Natives, 
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appointed by the Zamindar, to whom irregularities in 
the community have to be reported. When a woman is 
delivered of a still-born child, the whole family is under 
pollution for eleven days. ‘The headman is then invited 
to attend, and presents are given to him, He sprinkles 
water over members of the family, and they are,thereby 
freed from this pollution. 

A certain portion of the property stolen by Dandasis 
is set apart for the headman, and, like the Tamil 
Kallans and Maravans, they seem to have a black- 
mailing system. If a Dandasi is enyaycd as a watch- 
man, property is safe, or, if stolen, is recovered and 
restored to its owncr, 

Girls are married after puberty. A man may marry 
his maternal uncle's, but not his paternal aunt’s 
daughter. The marriage ceremonies usually last three 
days, but are sometimes spread over seven days, in 
imitation of the higher castes On the day (gondo 
sono) before the wedding day, seven new pots are 
brought from a potter's house, and placed in a room, 
Seven women throw Zizyphus zujuda |eaves over them, 
and they are filled with water at a tank (pond). One 
of the pots must be carried by the sister-in-law of the 
bridegroom. A brass vessel is ticd up, and worshipped. 
Towards evening, a fowl 1s sacrificed at an ‘ant’ hill, 
The bridegroom is shaved on this day by his sister's 
husband. Like other Oriya castes, the Dandasis colléct 
water at seven houses, but only from those of members 
of castes higher than their own. The pot containing 
this water is hung up over the marriage dais (bedi), 
On the wedding (bibha) day, the bridegroom sits on 
the dais, with the bride, seated in her maternal uncle's 
lap or at his side, in front of him. The headman, 
or some respected elder of the community, places a 
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betel nut cutter, on, or with some rice and betel nut be- 
tween the united hands of the contracting couple, and 
ties them together with seven turns of a turmeric-dyed 


thread. Hethen announces that. . . . the grand- 
daughterof . . . . anddaughterof . . . . is 
unitedto . . . . the grandsonof . .. . and 
sonof . . . . The parents of the Lride and bride- 


groom pour turmeric-water from a chank (Zurdinella 
rapa) shell or leaf over their united hands. The nut- 
cutter is removed by the bride's brother, and, after 
striking the bridegroom, he goes away. The couple 
then play with cowry (Cypre arabica) shells, and, while 
they are so engaged, the ends of their cloths are tied 
together, and the rice which .s in their hands is tied in a 
knot. When the play is finished, this knot is untied, 
and the rice is measured im a small earthen pot, first 
on behalf of the bride, and is pronounced to be all right. 
It is then again measured, and said to have diminished 
in quantity. This gives rise to jokes at the expense 
of the bridegruom, who is called a thief, and other 
hard names. Those who imitate the ceremonial of 
the higher castes make the bridegroom go away in 
feigned anger, after he has broken the pot which is 
hanging over the dais He is brought back by his 
brother-in-law. 

On the occasion of the first menstrual period, a girl 
is under pollution for seven days. If she is engaged to 
be married, her future father-in law makes her a present 
of jewels and money on the seventh day, and thereby 
confirms the marriage contract. 

The dead are cremated. A widow accompanies the 
corpse of her husband to the boundary of the village, 
carrying a ladle and pot, which she throws down at 
the boundary, and returns home. On the day after the. 
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funeral, the embers are extinguished, and an effigy 
of the deceased is made on the spot where he was 
cremated, and food offered to it. Toddy is distributed 
among those who have assembled at the house. On 
the tenth day, food is offered ou ten fragments of pots. 
On the eleventh day, if the dead man was an important 
personage in the community, a ceremony, corresponding 
to the jola jola handi of the higher castes, 15 performed, 
A cloth is spread on the ground, on the spot where the 
corpse was cremated, and the ground round 1 swept by 
women, whose backs are turned towards the cloth, so 
that they cannot see it. Two men, with swords or big 
knives, sit by the side of the cloth and wait tll an insect 
settles on the cloth They then at once put the swords 
or knives on the cloth, and, folding it up, place it on a 
new winnowing-basket It is taken home, placed on 
the floor, and connected by means of a long thread with 
the household god (mass of clay or vessel) It 15 then 
shaken near the god, so that the insect falls cut 

Dandasi further occurs as a sub-division of the 
Kondras, the members of which have taken ta the 
profession of village watchmen 

Dandi (a staff) —A house name of Korava. 

Dandu (army) —A sub-division of Idiga, and an 
exogamous sept of Béya and Kapu. It has been 
suggested that the name ‘s not Dandu but Dandé, 
meaning pole, in reference to the apparatus used by 
the Idigas in climbing palm trees for the extraction 
of toddy. Dandu Agasa, indicating army washerman, 
occurs as a name for some Maratha Dhobis in Mysore, 
whose forefathers probably accompanied armies in times 
of war. 

Dara (stream of water).—An exogamous sept of 
Mala, 
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Darabala.—Taken, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a sub-caste of, Mala. It is a common house- 
name among many Telugu castes. 

Darala (thread).—An exogamous sept of Madiga, 

Darzi.—Darzi or Darji is a Muhammadan occupa- 
tional term, meaning tailor, “The east,” it has been 
said,* ‘now sews by machinery. The name of Singer 
is known from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, In 
every bazaar in India one may see men—they are 
always men, not women—in turban or Mussalman cap, 
crouching over the needle-plate, and working the 
pedals.” The value of the imports of sewing-machines 
rose, in British India, from Rs. 5,91,046 in 1901-02 
to Rs. 10,06,625 in 1904-05. 

Das.—The title of Jain immigrants from Northern 
India, most of whom are established as merchants, and 
also of the Mahants of the Tirumala (Tirupati) temple, 
eg., Balaram Das, Bhagavan Das. - 

Dasari.—‘ Dasari or Tadan,” Mr. H. A. Stuart 
writes,t ‘‘is a mendicant caste of Vaishnavas, the reputed 
descendants of a wealthy Sidra of one of the northern 
districts, who, being devoid of offspring, vowed that, 
should he be blessed with children, he would devote one 
to the service of his god. He subsequently had many 
sons, one of whom he named Dasan (servant), and placed 
‘entirely at the service of the deity. Dasan forfeited 
all claim to participate in his father's estate, pnd his 
offspring are therefore all beggars. 

“The caste, like that of the Satanis, is Sikes by 
idle members of the lower Sidra classes, who, being 
branded by the gurus of Tirupati and other shrines, 
become Dasaris thereby. They usually wander about, 


* Sidney Low, A Vision of Indie, 1906. 
Manual of the North Arcot district, 
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singing hymns to a monotonous accompaniment upon a 
leather instrument called tappaj (tabret). Some Sidra 
castes engage them thus to chant in front of the corpse 
at funerals, and many, accompanying bands of pilgrims 
travelling to Tirupati, stimulate their religious excite- 
ment by singing sacred songs. A few, called Yerudandis, 
(g.v.), take possession of young bulls that have been 
devoted to a swami, and teach them to perform tricks 
very cleverly, The bulls appear to understand what is 
said to them, and go through various antics at the word 
of command. Some Dasaris exhibit what is called the 
Panda Sérvai performance, which consists in affecting to 
be possessed by the spirit of the deity, and beating 
themselves all over the body with a flaming torch, after 
covering it probably with some protecting substance. 
In such modes do they wander about and receive alms, 
each wearing as a distinction a garland of beads made 
of tulasi (Ocimum sanctum) wood. Every Dasari is a 
Tengalai. They have six sub-divisions, called Balija, 
Janappa, Palli, Valluva, Gangeddula, and Golla Dasaris, 
which neither eat together nor intermarry. As these 
are the names of existing and distinct castes, it is 
probable that the Dasaris were formerly members of 
those classes, who, througn their vagabond tastes, have 
taken to a mendicant life. Beyond prohibiting widow 
remarriage, they have no social restrictions.” 
Concerning the mendicants of Anantapur, Mr. W. 
Francis writes* that “the beggars who are most in 
evidence are the Dasaris. This community is recruited 
from several castes, such as the Kapus, Balijas, Kurubas, 
Bayas, and Malas, and members of it who belong to the 
last two of these (which are low in the social scale) are 


‘® Garetteer of the Anantapur district, 
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not allowed to dine with the others. All Dasaris are 
Vaishnavites, and admission to the community is obtained 
by being branded by some Vaishnavite guru. Thence- 
forward the novice becomes a Dasari, and lives by 
begging from door to door. The profession is almost 
hereditary in some families. The five insignia of a 
Dasari are the conch shell, which he blows to announce 
his arrival ; the gong which he strikes as he goes his 
rounds; the tall iron lamp (with a cocoanut to hold the 
oil for replenishing it) which he keeps lighted as he 
begs; the brass or copper vessel (sometimes with the 
namam painted on it) suspended from his shoulder, in 
which he places the alms received; and the small metal 
image of Hanuman, which he hangs round his neck. 
Of these, the iron lamp is at once the most conspicuous 
and the most indispensable. It is said to represent 
Venkatésa, and it must be burning, as an unlighted lamp 
is inauspicious. Dasaris also subsist by doing pija 
(worship) at ceremonial and festival occasions for certain 
of the Hindu castes.” In the Kurnool district, when a 
girl is dedicated as a Basavi (dedicated prostitute), she 
is not, as in some other parts of the country, married to 
an idol, but tied by means of a garland of flowers to the 
tall standard lamp (garudakambham) of a Dasari, and 
released by the man who is to receive her first favours, 
or by her maternal uncle. 

The Dasaris in Mysore are described in the Mysore 
Census Report, 1901, as “mendicants belonging to 
different classes of Sidras. They become Djsas or 
servants dedicated to the God at Tirupati by virtue of a 
peculiar vow, made either by themselves or their rela- 
tives, at some moment of anxiety or danger, and live 
by begging in His name. Dasaris are always Vaish: 
navites, as the vows are taken only Sy those castég. 
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which are worshippers of that deity, Dasaris are invited 
by Siidras on ceremonial days, and feasted. Properly 
speaking, Dasari is nota caste, but simply an occupa- 
tional division. Among certain castes, the custom of 
taking a vow to become a Dasari prevails. In fulfilment 
of that vow the person becomes a Dasari, and his eldest 
son is bound to follow suit, the others taking to other 
walks of life. The following castes take the vow of 
becoming Dasari :—Telugu Banajiga, Holeya, Tigala, 
and Vakkaliga. The duty of a Dasari requires that he 
should daily bathe his head, and take care that, while 
eating with the profane, their victuals do not get mixed 
with his. Every Saturday, after bathing and praying 
for some hours, he must cook his own food ina clean 
pot. They go about the streets singing some Hari 
Keerthanams, with a gong and conch to relieve the dull 
monotony of their mumblings.” 

Concerning the synonym Tadan, this is stated * to be 
“a corruption of the Sanskrit dasa which, with the Tamil 
termination an, stands for dasan. The word is often 
used in this form, but often as Dasari. The word is 
applied to Vaishnava mendicants. They go out every 
morning, begying for alms of uncooked rice, and singing 
ballads or hymns. They play on asmall drum with their’ 
fingers, and often carry a conch shell, which they blow, 
They are given to drinking.” In the Nellore Manual, 
the Dasrivandlu are summed up as being “ mendicant$ 
and thieves in the Telugu and Canarese countries. 
They wusually practise what is known as scissor-theft,’ 
The mendicant Dasaris, who are dealt with in the present 
note, are stated by Mr. S. M. Natesa Sastrif to be 
called Gudi Dasari, as the gudi or temple is their home 


# Manual afie Tanjore district, + Calcutta Review, 1905, 
‘n-88 
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arid to be a set of quiet, i@tocent and simple people, 
leading a most idle and stupid life, “ Quite opposed,” 
e adds, ‘to the Gudi Dasaris in every way are the 
Donga Dasaris or thieving Dasaris. They are the most 
dreaded of the criminal classes in the Bellary district. 
These Donga Dasaris are only Dasaris in name.” (See 
Donga Dasari.) 

Some Dasaris are servants under Vaishnava Brah- 
mans, who act as gurus to various castes. It is their 
duty to act as messengers to the guru, and carry the 
tiews of his arrival to his disciples At the time of 
worship, and when the guru appreaches a village, the 
Dasari has to blow a long brass trumpet (tarai). As the 
Brébman may not approach or touch his Paraiyan 
disciples, it is the Dasari who gives them the holy water 
(thirtham). When a Paraiyan 1s to be branded, the 
Brahman heats the instruments bearing the devices 
of the chank and chakaram, and hands them to the 
Dasari, who performs the operation of branding. For 
councils, settlement of marriage, and the decision of 
other social matters, the Dasaris meet, at times of 
festivals, at well-known places such as Tirutani, Tirupati 
or Tiruvallar. 

* At the annual festival at the temple at Karamadi in 
thé Coimbatore district, which is visited by very large 
numbers, belonging for the most part to the lower orders, 
vayjous vows are fulfilled. These include the giving of 
kavalam to Dasaris. Kavalam consists of plantain fruits 
cut up into small slices, and mixed with sugar, jaggery 
(crude sugar), fried grain, or beaten rice. The Dasaris 
are attached to the temple, and wear short drawers, with 
strings of smail brass bells tied to their wrists and ankles. 
They appear to be possessed, and move wildly about to 
the beating of drums. As they go abdyt, the devorge 
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puts some of the kaval into their mouths. The 
Dasaris eat a little, and spit out the remainder into the 
hands of the devotees, who eat it. This is believed to, 
cure all diseases, and to give children to those who 
partake of it. In addition to kavalam, some put betel 
leaves into the mouths of the Dasaris, who, after ¢hewing 
thefn, spit them into the mouths of the devotees. At 
night the Dasaris carry large torches made of rags, on 
which the devotees pour ghi (clarified butter), Some 
say that, many years ago, barren women used to take a 
vow to visit the temple at the festival time, and, after offer- 
ing kavalam, have se\ual intercourse with the Dasaris. 
The temple authorities, however, profess ignorance of 
this practice 

When proceeding on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Subramanya Swann at Palm, some devotees pierce their 
cheeks with a long silver skewer, which traverses the 
mouth cavity, picree the tongue with a silver arrow, 
which is protruded vertically through the protruded 
organ, and place a silver shield (mouth-lock) in front of 
the mouth. Some Dasaris have permanent holes in 
their cheeks, into which they insert skewers when they 
go about the country in pursuit of their profession. 

For the following note on Dasarty in the Vizagapatam 
district, | am indebted to Mi C Hayavadana Rao. 
The caste is an endogamous unit, the members calling 
themselves Sankhu (or conch-blowing) Dasaris, and iss 
divided into numerous exogamous septs. The ménari- 
kam custom, according to which a man should marry his 
materntl uncle's daughter, is followed. The remarriage 
of widows is permitted, but divorce is forbidden. The 
dead are cremated, and the chinna (small) and pedda 
rdzu (big day) death ceremonies are observed. These. 
Dasaris profess ghe Tengalai form of Vaishnavism, and® 
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get themselves branded. The caste is more secular, 
and less religious than in the southern districts. A 
Dasari of the North Arcot or Anantapur type, with 
conch-shell, metal gong, iron lamp, copper vessel, and 
metal image of Hanuman on his neck, is scarcely met 
with. The Vizagapatam Dasaris are the most popular 
among ballad-singers, and sing songs about heroes 
and heroines, of which the following are the most 
appreciated :— 

1. Bobbilipata, which describes the siege and 
conquest of Bobbili by Bussy in 1757. 

2. Ammi Nayudupata, which describes the tyran- 
nical behaviour of one Ammi Nayudu, a village headman 
in the Palkonda taluk, who was eventually murdered, to 
the great relief of those subject to him, by one of his 
dependents. 

3. Lakshmammapata, which relates the life and 
death of Lakshmamma, a Velama woman, who went 
against the ménarikam custom of the caste, and was put 
to death by her husband. 

4. Yerakammapérantala-pata, which recounts the 
story of one Yerakamma, who committed sati. 

Yerakamma is the local goddess at Srungavarapukota 
in the Vizagapatam district. The ballads sung about 
her say that she was the child of Dasari parents, and 
that her birth was foretold by a Yerukala woman (whence 
her name), who prophesied that she would have the gift 
of second sight. She eventually married, and one day 
she begged her husband not to go to his field, as she 
was sure he would be killed by a tiger if he did. Her 
husband went notwithstanding, and was slain as she 
had foreseen. She committed sati on the spot where 
. hef shrine still stands, and at this there is a festival at 
Sivaratri. 
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As ballad-singers, two Dasaris generally travel about 
together, begging from house to house, or at the weekly 
market, one singing, while the other plays, and joins in 
the chorus. 

The titles of these Dasaris are Anna and Ayya. 

Dasari has been recorded as an exogamous sept of the 
Koravas, Malas, and Yerukalas. 

Dasi (servant)—The name for a non-Brahman 
female attendant upon a Nambitiri Brahman woman, 
which should not, as sometimes happens, be confused with 
Déva-dasi, (g.v.), which has quite another significance, 

Dayaré (Muhammadan).—The Dayaré, Daira, or 
Mahadév Muhammadans are found in the Bangalore and 
Mysore districts of the Mysore province. Concerning 
them, we are informed in the Mysore Gazetteer that 
“they differ from the gencral body of Muhammadans in 
a point of belief concerning the advent of Imam Mahadi. 
The Dayaiés maintain that he has visited this earth 
and departed, while the orthodox Mnhammadans believe 
the Prophet (Imam) has not yct appeared, and that his 
coming will be a sign of the end of the world. The 
following account of the origin of this body of dissenters 
has been related. A child was born of the Sayad sect of 
Muhammadans at Guzrat about four hundred years ago, 
who was named Sayad Ahmed, and afterwards became 
distinguished by the title of Alam (superior to Maulvi) 
in consequence of his great learning. Sayad Ahmed 
proclaimed himself the equal of Mahomet, and superior 
to all other Paigambars or messengers of god. He 
succeeded in obtaining some followers who believed in 
him, and repaired to Jivanpur in the Nizam's territories, 
where he took the name of Imam Mahadi. . From thence 
he, with some disciples, proceeded to Mecca, but did . 
not yisit Medina. After some time he returned to 
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Hyderabad, still retaining the name of Imam Mahadi. 
Such pretensions could not be tolerated by the great 
mass of Muhammadans, and Sayad Ahmed, together 
with his disciples, being worsted in a great religious 
controversy, was driven out of Hyderabad, and came 
to Channapatna in the Bangalore district, where they 
settled. The descendants of these settlers believe that 
Sayad Ahmed was the Prophet Imam Mahadi predicted 
in the Koran. They offer prayers in a masjid of their 
own, separate from other Muhammadans, and do not 
intermarry with the rest. They are an enterprising 
body, and carry on a brisk trade in silk with the western 
coast.” They are mostly domiciled at Channapatna, 
where a considerable industry in the cocoons of the 
mulberry silk-moth is carried on. 

When an adult Hindu joins the Dayarés as a convert, 
an interesting mock rite of circumcision is performed as 
a substitute for the real operation. A strip of betel leaf 
is wrapped round the penis, so that it projects beyond 
the glans, and is snipped instead of the prepuce. 

Like other Muhammadan classes of Southern India, 
the Dayarés are as a whole dolichocephalic. But the 
frequent occurrence of individuals with a high cephalic 
index would seem to point to their recruitment from the 
mesaticephialic or brachycephalic Canarese classes. 
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» Dayydlakulam (devil's family).—Recorded, at times 
of census, as a sub-caste of Gollas, who are wrestlers 
and acrobats. 
Dedingi.—Recorded as a sub-division of Poroja. 
Déra.—Déra, Déndra, and Dévara occur as syno- 
fyms of Dévanga. 

* Désa.—A sub-division of Balija, Désadhipati, de- 
noting ruler of a country, is a name assumed by some 
Janappans, who say that they are Balijas. 

Désayi.—For the following account of the Désayi 
institution, I am indebted to an excellent account thereof 
by Mr. S. M. Natesa Sastri.* ‘ The word Désayi means 
of the country. For almost every taluk in the North 
Arcot district there is a headman, called the Désayi 
Chetti, who may be said in a manner to correspond to 
a Justice of the Peace. The headmen belong to the 
Kavarai or Balija caste, their family name being Dhana- 
pala—a common name among the Kavarais—which may 
be interpreted as ‘the protecto: of wealth, The Dhana- 
pala Désayi Chetti holds sway over eightecn castes, 
Kavarai, Uppara, Lambadi, Jogi, Idiga, Paraiyan, etc. 
All those that are called valangai, or right-hand caste, 
fall within his jurisdiction. He has an establishment of 
two pceons (orderlies), who are castemen, and another 
menial, a sort of bugler, who blows the horn whenever 
the Désayi Chetti gocs on circuit. When any deviation 
in the moral conduct of any man or woman occurs ina 
village under the Désdyi’s jurisdiction, a report of it is at 
once sent to the Désayi Chetti, through the Paraiya of 
the village, by the Désayi's representative in that village. 
He has his local agent in every village within his juris- 
diction. On receipt of a report, he starts on circuit to the 
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village, with all the quaint looking paraphernalia attacheg 
to his office, He moves about from place to place 
in his bullock coach, the inside of which is upholstered 
with a soft cushion bed, with a profusion of pillows 
on all sides. The Paraiya horn-blower runs in front of 
the carriage blowing the horn (bhamka), which he carries 
suspended from his shoulder when it is not in use. On 
the Désayi Chetti arriving at a village, the horn is blown 
to announce his visit on professional matters | While he 
camps at a village, people from the surrounding country 
within his jurisdiction usually yo to him with any repre- 
sentations they may have to make to him as the head 
of their caste. The Désayi generally encamps in a tope 
(grove) adjoining the village. At the sound of the horn, 
the castemen on whose account the visit is made assem- 
ble at the place of encampment, with the Désayi's local 
representative at their head. The personal comfor's of 
the Désayi are first attended to, and he is liberally sup- 
plied with articles of food by the party on whose account 
the visit has been undertaken. A large cup-shaped 
spoon is the ensign of the Désayi. On the outer surface, 
all round its edge, are carved in relief cighteen figures, 
each one being typical of one of the castes of which the 
Désayi is the social head. Under each figure is inscribed 
in Tamil the name of the caste which that figure typifies. 
The figures are smeared with red powder and sandal, and 
decorated with flowers. The menial, taking up the cup, 
tings the bell attached to it, to summon the parties. As 
soon as the sound is heard, the castemen amongst whom 
any offence has occurred assemble, each house in the 
village being represented by a member, so as to make 
up a panchayat (council). The Désayi’s emblem is then 
placed in front of him in the midst of the panchayat, 
and a regular enquiry held, Supposing a person stands 


